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Mental Health in Our. Schoolh— 








W. C. MENNINGER 


Because members of ASCD and many other interested persons have 
asked for copies of the address given by Dr. William C. Menninger 
at the fifth annual meeting of the Association for Supervision and Cur- 
riculum Development in Denver, February 12, 1950, we are happy to 
print that speech in its entirety. Dr. Menninger is General Secretary of 
the Menninger Foundation, Topeka, Kansas. 


“MENTAL HEALTH for Better Liv- 
ing.” This succinct phrase—the theme 
of this meeting—could well summarize 
the life purpose and practice of all of us 
in psychiatry, that specialty of medicine 
concerned with the diagnosis, treat- 
ment, and prevention of mental ill- 
ness. For the curriculum planners and 
supervisors of the schools of America 
to choose it as their theme for a meet- 
ing gives us a thrill. Sometimes we feel 
a bit lonesome; our task seems so great 
and workers so few. It is, therefore, as 
if we suddenly discovered a numerically 
large and enor rmously powerful ally—the 
teachers of the elementary and second- 
ary schools of America. Could this meet- 
ing theme be adopted with deep convic- 
tion and resolute determination as one 
of your major working aims, the dawn 
of a new era for better mental health— 
and with it better living—would be 
America’s blessing. 

Because of these feelings and hopes, I 
accepted the invitation to participate in 
this meeting with you as a special priv i- 
lege and simultaneously a heavy re- 
sponsibility. Psychiatry and education 
have much in common. Both have the 
primary aim of helping the individual 
to adjust to life. In a physician-patient 
relationship, there is much teaching and 
learning. In the teacher-student rela- 
tionship, there is much need for skill in 
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harnessing emotional drives. I suspect 
that psychiatric treatment methods 
could be greatly improved by the more 
effective use of educational techniques. 
It would seem equally probable that edu- 
cators might gain much from the psy- 
chiatric knowledge about the personal- 
ity and treatment approaches. 

As a psychiatrist, I am aware of the 
increasing interest in mental health that 
is evidenced by many different groups 
of educators. Your year book of 1940 
and the elaborate one prepared for this 
year are both concrete testimony of 
this interest. This development in the 
field of education is somewhat paral- 
leled by an increasing interest on the 
part of psychiatrists in academic educa- 
tion. Three years ago, under what was 
then the International Committee for 
Mental Hygiene, twenty-two separate 
commissions in different parts of the 
world, composed of psychiatrists, edu- 
cators, and social scientists, conducted a 
series of study seminars on various as- 
pects of academic education in relation 
to mental health.* Currently there are 


1 Fostering Mental Health in Our Schools, 
Year Book, Washington, D. C.: Association for 
Supervision and Curriculum Development of the 
National Education Association, 1950. 

2 The “Working Papers’ briefly summarizing these 
commissions under the auspices of the World Fed- 
eration for Mental Health have been published by 
the National Committee for Mental Hygiene, New 
York, 1949. 
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at least three committees of psychiatrists 
whose major focus is on the relation- 
ships between psychiatry and education. 

At present there are some twenty 
psychiatrists who are devoting full time 
to finding the solutions of problems of 
mental health in as many universities. 
Unfortunately, they are still concerned 
chiefly with the mental health status of 
the students and are not often consulted 
about curriculum planning. A few sec- 
ondary schools are availing themselves 
of part-time assistance of psychiatrists, 
in some instances for consultations with 
or about “problem” students and for 
consulting with the faculty. 

In the course of arriving at a diagnosis 
and giving treatment, the psychiatrist 
places the life of his patient under a kind 
of psychological microscope. An exami- 
nation of the school record is a part of 
this study. In many, many cases, the 
patient’ S problem i is related to unhappy 
experiences in the schoolroom. Some 
of these experiences were disturbing 
events; more often they were disturb- 
ing because something that should have 
happened, did not happen. 

As a result of his special training and 
experience, the psychiatrist acquires 
some very definite convictions regard- 
ing the educational experience of an in- 
dividual. First among these is that in- 
tellectual growth can and does take 
place without a proportional emotional 
or social growth. Stated in the extreme, 
we can produce adults who are intel- 
lectual geniuses and at the same time 
emotional infants and social morons. 
Educational systems have specialized in 
developing and training of the intellect 
and have tended to neglect the emotions. 

Second, the school, for better or for 
worse, is second only to the home in its 
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influence on the development of the 
child’s personality. It, therefore, should 
and must automatically assume the re- 
sponsibility for making up the deficien- 
cies in what the child has learned or has 
failed to learn from the parents and at 
home; and the responsibility for doing 
what it can to correct the undesirable 
influences from the same source. In 
every instance the school continues to 
shape the plastic immature personality 
that comes into its doors at the age of 
five or Six. 

And third, the teacher, next to the 
father and mother, has a greater re- 
sponsibility and opportunity to facili- 
tate the development of good mental 
health of the child than any other per- 
son. 


EDUCATIONAL DEFICIENCIES 
AND MENTAL ILLNESS 

Mental illness results when the per- 
sonality is faced with demands from the 
outside world that he cannot meet. It 
also may result because of unresolved 
conflicts within the personality. In our 
highly competitive and yet democratic 
society, it is essential that an individual 
have a modicum of information and a 
capacity to use that information. There- 
fore, it would seem accurate to state that 
education can increase the capacity for 
adjustment and prov ide a resourceful- 
ness in finding security and satisfaction 
for those who can have its benefits as 
compared to those who do not have such 
an opportunity. 

The individual with limited or no edu- 
cational experience certainly has a more 
difficult life because of the demands that 
our civilization places upon him. The 
educational deprivation limits his ca- 
pacity for understanding and for par- 
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ticipating. These in turn cheat him of 
potential opportunities for finding se- 
curity and satisfaction. Lack of basic 
education strongly mitigates against the 
best of mental health and, therefore, bet- 
ter living. 

Some of the deficiencies in the educa- 
tional program in the United States were 
dramatically summarized by Norton and 
Lawler who raised the question as to 
whether or not America is the land of 
opportunity." ' In reading the following 
statistics we should be alert to the men- 
tal health implications. 


@ Three million adults living in the United 
States have never attended any kind of a 
school. , 

@. Ten million adult Americans have had so 
little schooling that they are virtually illiterates 
—they cannot read or write well enough to 
meet the demands of modern life. 

@ Ha'f «he brightest and most talented youth 
of the nation leave school prematurely—before 
they have had the kind and amount of school- 
ing which would be justified by both their 
ability and the demands of our way of life. 
@ Two million children, aged 6 to 15, were 
not in any kind of a school in 1940—and this 
number substantially increased during the war. 
@ The schooling provided millions of Ameri- 
can children who are in school is so inferior 
and brief that it leaves them unprepared to 
meet the demands upon them as citizens and 
as individuals. 


Another indication of our educational 
deficiency is that of every 1,000 pupils 
who reach the fifth gr ade, only 453 are 
still in school in the twelfth grade.’ This 
is the more disconcerting to the educa- 
tor because the chief reason given by 


3 Norton, J. K. and Lawler, E. S.: Unfinished 
Business in American Education. Washington, D, C.: 
American Council on Education, 1946, p. 3. 

4“Five Hundred and Forty-seven Have Gone,” 
prepared by Research Division of National Education 
Association, Washington, D. C., Federal Aid Series 
#3, March, 1948. 
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the drop-outs is that they just did not 
like school. Why? 

The course subject matter was dull 
and uninteresting; they became dis- 
couraged over failure to perform as ex- 
pected by the teacher, teaching was 
poor and _ indifferent, buildings and 
equipment were inadequate. A much 
smaller percentage of the dropped stu- 
dents gave explanations such as prob- 
lems in finance, lack of support from 
home, health reasons, or marriage. The 
fundamental cause of the majority of 
the cases of dropping out is probably 
a maladjustment in some degree. These 
figures are, therefore, of special signifi- 
cance in terms of mental health. The stu- 
dents who fall by the wayside most as- 
suredly do not have the chance to dis- 
cover the way of “better living” that 
should be theirs. 

There is a commendable emphasis on 
providing special training for the 20 or 
30 percent of students whose vocational 
choice requires it.’ Desirable as this may 
be, vocational training itself is not the 
entire answer. Repeated investigations 
indicate that the great majority of fail- 
ures in business and industry are not due 
to lack of skill but to personality in- 
adequacies. More than thirty years ago 
E. E. Southard, a psy chiatrist, found 
that among 4,000 discharged factory 
workers, sixty-two percent of those dis- 
missals were because of personality 

° Twenty percent prepare for college and approxi- 
mately 60 percent neither go into college nor into 
occupations for which specific vocational training is 
These facts resulted in the 
famous Prosser Resolution, at the meeting of the 
American Vocational Association in St. Louis in 
1945. Later the committee rewrote the resolution 
and eliminated the figures. 

See Jones, Galen and Gregory, Raymond W.: 
Every Youth in High School—Life Adjustment Edu- 
cation for Each, Washington, U, S. Dept. of Educa- 
1947. 


given in the high school. 


tion, Dec. 
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problems and not for lack of skill.* Very 
similar figures were disclosed by the 
psychologist Brewer in his study of 
causes for discharge including such 
problems as insubordination, unreliabil- 
ity, laziness, trouble making, drinking, 
carelessness, fighting.’ Bixler reporting 
on 4,000 cases of discharge in seventy- 
six companies, found 85 percent due to 
personality problems and only 10 per- 
cent to lack of specific skill.* Perhaps 
the significance of these figures for edu- 
cators is that a very high percentage of 
people lose jobs because of deficiencies 
that might have been but never were 
overcome, nor formally considered of 
particular importance in their educa- 
tional experience. 

We need not look afar to see the many 
disturbing evidences that even though 
many persons have learned to make a 
living, they either do not know how to 
make a life or are prevented from do- 
ing so. We ought to be concerned about 
the fact that for the past several years, 
the number of crimes in America has 
continued to increase, reaching an all 
time high of 1.7 million in 1948.° The 
ratio of divorces to marriages has in- 
creased from 1 to 17 in 1888 to approxi- 
mately 1 to 4 in 1947.*° Last year was 
the next to the worst year in our history 
for forced unemploy ment, when we 
had 3,600 strikes and 53 million man days 


® Rennie, T. A. C., Swackhamer, G. and Wood- 
ward, L. E.: Toward Industrial Mental Health; An 
Historical Review, Mental Hygiene 31:66-88, Jan- 
uary, 1947. 

7 Brewer, J. M. Causes for Discharge, Personnel ]. 
6:1 71-372, Oct. 1, 1927. 

® Bixler, H. R. Reconversion Problems II, Per- 
sonnel ]. 24:130-138, Oct., 1945. 

® Uniform Crime Reports for the United States 
and Its Possessions 19:73-74, January, 1949. 

10 American Citizenship and the Family, Armed 
Forces Talk 291, Armed Forces Information and 
Education Division, 22 Aug. 1949. 
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of idleness.‘! The war cost us 157 mil- 
lion dollars a day to fight and now, four 
years later, we are still spending 32 mil- 
lion dollars a day as an aftermath to the 
last one and a defense against another. 

Then there are figures which re- 
veal the high incidence of mental ill- 


ness. Insofar as all of us are subject to 


immaturity, prejudice, anger, depres- 
sion, anxiety, and overt hostility, we are 
to that degree maladjusted. It is reliably 
estimated that 8 million persons are ac- 
tually incapacitated because of personal- 
ity problems. Over 1,700,000 men who 
came to our draft centers during the 
war were regarded as unsuitable risks 
for military experience because of per- 
sonality disorders. To be sure military 
service in war time required well-in- 
tegrated, stable personalities as recruits. 
Even so, more than 700,000 had to be 
discharged for the same reason. 

Just how much one believes teachers 
and curricula can do to meet social fail- 
ures depends upon one’s conception and 
vision of education. It is very reassuring 
that this powerful section of the National 

Education Association is focusing on the 
responsibility of the schools for mental 
health. Our students need more than the 
facts about life; they have to learn to 
apply them to themselves and in rela- 
tion to other people. We cannot be satis- 
fied to give them merely the informa- 
tion to make a living; they have to be 
taught how to malin a rich and satisfy- 
ing life. 

THE TEACHER’S CONTRIBUTION 
TO MentTaL HEALTH 


Education to further mental health for 
better living is an enormous responsibil- 


11 Press release, Labor Department, January 1950. 
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ity for the curriculum builder and the 
supervisor; it is an even greater one for 
the teacher. At present not more than 
a small percentage of our school sys- 
tems has crystallized its thinking about 
making mental health a major objective. 
One survey showed that not more than 
10 percent of schools give priority to, 
and not more than 30 percent are even 
aware of, the importance of mental 
health subjects. Sixty percent were de- 
scribed as having a “pedagogic neurosis” 
—a strong resistance to change.’? Un- 
less leaders among the educators agree 
that mental health should be a primary 
aim, because it does lead to better liv- 
ing, traditional educational policies and 
methods will not be changed. The great 
multitude of teachers cannot go ahead 
on their own. 

The leaders must convince teachers 
that the main object of their efforts is 
to help the individual develop a healthy 
personality. They must also assume the 
responsibility for the development of 
curricula that will more effectively ac- 
complish this aim, along with the provi- 
sion of necessary materials and equip- 
ment. The teacher’s own personality 
can be his greatest asset and it can also 
be his greatest handicap in carrying out 
such a program. The capacity to form 
warm interpersonal relationships, the 
ability to love and inspire, the quality of 
feeling and sympathizing with the stu- 
dent—these are the special abilities of 
the most successful teachers. They are 
of far greater importance to a child’s 
mental health than are great funds of 
knowledge and excellent pedagogic skill. 








12 The Role of Education in Establishing Good 
Social Relationships as a Basis of World Citizenship, 
World Federation for Mental Health, Geneva, Switz- 
erland, August 22-27, 1949, New York, Natl. Comm. 
Mental Hygiene, 1949. 
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If we would but listen, the students 
would tell us so. In one interesting sur- 
vey ** of the opinions of 12,000 students 
as to the most important traits of a good 
teacher, they listed them in the follow- 
ing order: cooperative and democratic 
attitude, kindliness and consideration for 
the individual, patience, wide interest, 
pleasing personal appearance and man- 
ner, fairness and impartiality, sense of 
humor, good disposition and consistent 
behavior, interest in pupil’s problems, 
flexibility, and the use of recognition 
and praise. Final on the list was “un- 
usual proficiency in teaching.” It is sig- 
nificant that all of the first eleven items 
are descriptive of personality. 

It is not sufficient, however, merely to 
list personality traits even though these 
are helpful guides. It is more important 
to consider the teacher’s motivation, his 
adjustment capacity, the nature of his 
personal and social problems. One can 
be certain that every teacher does have 
problems. Therefore, one of the most 
important services that should be avail- 
able to him is a personal counseling pro- 
gram. The supervisor and the principal 
often can assist the teachers under their 
jurisdiction. However, many problems 
require skill and knowledge that the 
average supervisor and school principal 
have not had an opportunity to gain. 

Ideally, careful consideration should 
be given to an evaluation of the teach- 
er’s personality before his acceptance for 
teacher training. Just the desire to be a 
teacher or the choice of that method for 
earning a livelihood are not in themselves 
valid justification for entrance into the 
profession. Similarly, an evaluation prior 


13 Witty, Paul A. The Teacher Who Has Helped 
Me Most. National Parent-Teacher 61:7-9, February, 
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to employment would be an additional 
safeguard to the effectiveness of the 
school system. Current requirements of 
academic credentials, experience rec- 
ords, endorsements by former teachers 
are grossly inadequate criteria. There is 
a pressing need for a measurement of 
personality integration, emotional ma- 
turity, the capacity for personal adjust- 
ment, and freedom from neurotic char- 
acter traits. We do, however, now have 
some interviewing techniques and per- 
sonality tests which give helpful data on 
selection. 

Second in importance to the teacher’s 
personality is his possession of a body 
of knowledge about the psychological 
growth of the child that should be pro- 
vided in his training. Unfortunately, this 
has been given him only rarely and in- 
adequately. This training should include 
an understanding of the psychological 
dynamics and the multiple roles that the 
teacher must play. Primarily, he is a par- 
ent surrogate, not merely substituting 
for, but perhaps also correcting, sup- 
plementing, and modifying the influence 
of the real parent. He is an expediter of 
growth—intellectual, emotional, physi- 
cal, and social. He automatically rep- 
resents a set of moral and ethical values 
with which the student niay identify. 
By his example he establishes interper- 
sonal relations which serve as a pattern 
for the student to follow. Finally, he is 
the imparter of certain specific informa- 
tion. To play these roles, the teacher 
must have a thorough knowledge of 
psychological dynamics. Those roles 
cannot be handled effectively merely on 
the basis of intuition plus one’s personal 
life experience. 

Ask a teacher in almost any public 
school why a particular child cries in 
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class, why another seems fearful or re- 
bellious, why still another fails in spite 
of his “smartness.” One will probably 
receive a sincere but superficial answer 
to the effect that “she is just another 
child.” “He doesn’t apply himself.” “He 
is spoiled,” or “He is lazy.” The teacher 
does not really know that he does not 
know the real why.'* How could he 
find that out in the course of most of 
our training programs? 


‘TEACHER TRAINING 
FOR MENTAL HEALTH 


If the maintenance of good mental 
health becomes a major objective of 
academic education, then the teacher 
needs training in addition to the well- 
formulated courses in educational psy- 
chology, pedagogy, administration, and 
the speciality subject which he proposes 
to teach. From the point of view of the 
psychiatrist, it may be helpful to specify 
certain courses in which training, and, if 
possible, practical experience, should be 
not only helpful but in many cases es- 
sential. 


Personality Development. This is basic to an 
understanding of human behavior. The subject 
matter of such a course would include the 
psychological stages of development, the fac- 
tors that come into play in each stage, and 
their effect upon the shaping of the per- 
sonality. 


Personality Structure and Function. Some psy- 
chiatrists refer to these subjects as the anatomy 
and the physiology of the personality. It would 
include instruction about unconscious forces, 
their modification by the conscious ego and 
the conscience. It would include discussion of 
the mental mechanisms. This would permit a 
better understanding of the irrational and 
emotional aspects of behavior. 


14 Menninger, K. A.: The Human Mind, 3d Ed., 
New York, Alfred A. Knopf, 1945, pp. 421-433. 
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Types of Personality Deviation. The teacher 
needs an understanding of the major and minor 
deviations from normal personality, partic- 
ularly as they enter into his problem of coping 
with unusual behavior in students. This would 
be more than a course in abnormal psychology 
in that it should orient the teacher to causative 
factors. It should present not only the evi- 
dences of maladjustment, but also the indica- 
tions of excessive strain on a particular child’s 
personality. 


Therapeutic Methods. The teacher should not 
be expected to provide treatment for serious 
maladjustment. He does, however, have the 
responsibility of managing many minor prob- 
lems in behavior that are regularly observed in 
“normal” children. Feelings of inadequacy, in- 
feriority, tension, mild anxiety, crudities, ly- 
ing, quarrelling, unusual sexual activity, and 
many other types of misbehavior can often 
be dealt with satisfactorily by the teacher. 
Therefore, it should be helpful if the teacher 
could be informed about some of the newer 
scientific data regarding the causes and meth- 
ods of management of these difficulties. He 
would be better equipped if he had some gen- 
eral knowledge of the treatment methods used 
by the psychiatrist and the work of the clinical 
psychologist and social worker. 


Psychological Testing. Our understanding of 
the personality has become enormously en- 
riched by the use of tests of many types which 
give us information that cannot be obtained 
as satisfactorily by any other method. Knowl- 
edge about tests which are used more com- 
monly and the significance of their scores 
should be valuable to the person who is as 
vitally concerned with the unfolding per- 
sonality as is the teacher. Some of these have 
a special value in understanding the many 
factors that hinder or aid the learning process. 


Family Life. Types of relationships within 
families which assist or interfere with the 
child’s school adjustment are of special inter- 
est to teachers. 


Social Dynamics. An extensive body of knowl- 
edge is now available on the role of leader- 
ship, group dynamics, the psychological sig- 
nificance of the social forces of group mo- 
tivation and identification. 
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Experience Through Observation. If at all pos- 
sible, an experience of three to six months as 
an observer in a child guidance clinic would 
be of an enormous value to any teacher. Simi- 
larly, attendance for several months at a 
psychiatric case study seminar either in con- 
nection with a guidance clinic, juvenile court, 
or social agency, could be of great educational 
value. 


In addition to the information and ex- 
perience gained from these courses, the 
teacher who is focusing on the mental 
health of the individual student needs 
two other sources of information about 
his students. The first of these is a per- 
sonal history and a picture of the cur- 
rent life situation of each of his stu- 
dents. The feeling and behavior of each 
of us is dependent entirely on the 
combination of our past experiences and 
the immediate situation in which we 
live. Behavior is so highly individualis- 
tic that it is impossible to understand, 
and therefore interpret, except in terms 
of the life experience of each individual. 
The teacher, therefore, cannot be ex- 
pected to understand the psychological 
needs and reactions of any particular 
student without such knowledge. 

The second body of data desirable 
for the teacher is information on the 
problems of youth as youth sees them. 
It is granted that youth may not see 
some of its more important problems. 
However, a young person will usually 
itemize his many doubts and minor 
anxieties when systematically ques- 
tioned. A recent poll by the Division of 
Educational Reference of Purdue Uni- 
versity covered a wide range of ques- 
tions which were submitted to 15,000 
high school students. The findings 
should be of particular interest to teach- 
ers. It was found that 54 percent of 
these students wished that they knew 
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how to study more effectively; 56 per- 
cent reported they wished they were 
more calm when they recited in class; 
59 percent asked “how much ability do 
I actually have?” Nearly 50 percent felt 
an active concern about how they were 
going to earn a living; 35 percent said 
they worry about “little things”; 54 per- 
cent said that they want people to like 
them more. Nearly half of both sexes 
had questions and problems related to 
the other sex.'® 

The unfortunate fact confronting 
educators whose aim is mental health 
through education, is that very few of 
our teacher training schools provide 
more than a meager amount of the above 
information. In a survey of twenty 
schools in two of our more populous 
states, only one reported any required 
courses dealing with these subjects; one 
reported 6 elective credit hours and none 
of the others reported more than 3 se- 
mester hours.*® Such subject matter is 
often taught as units in various other 
courses so that it is difficult to specify, 
but it is apparent that no school begins 
to approach what the mental health 
worker would regard as minimal. 


Aims, METHODS, AND 
CONCEPTS IN TEACHING 


There are many indications that the 
aims, methods, and concepts of the edu- 
cational program are being re-evaluated. 
Many educators are describing the pres- 
ent situation not merely as a challenge 
but as a crisis. One of them states, “‘Pres- 


Manual for Science Research Asso- 
Chicago: Science Research 


15 Examiner 
ciates Youth Inventory, 
Associates, August, 1949. 

16 The survey reported was conducted by the Com- 
mittee on Relation of Psychiatry to Academic Edu- 
cation of the Group for the Advancement of Psy- 
chiatry in 1949. 
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ent-day educational and training agen- 
cies are found utterly inadequate to 
meet the changing requirements of 
happy and successful living. A lack of 
coordination between educational insti- 
tutions and the work-a-day world is ap- 
parent in nine out of ten schools and 
colleges investigated.”** This belief is 
similarly stated by several others.** 

Education, like every other major 
field of human activity, becomes filled 
with traditions, many of which become 
impediments. Not only are the teacher 
and the school system handicapped by 
these traditions but they produce situa- 
tional realities which make changes dif- 
ficult. This would include the compla- 
cent public attitude towards the inade- 
quate salary scale for teachers so that it 
becomes difficult if not impossible to’ re- 
cruit and hold superior persons in cer- 
tain types of jobs and in certain geo- 
graphical areas. Surveys*® indicate the 
over-crowding of facilities and the ex- 
cessive student load per teacher which 
make it impossible to do the most ef- 
fective job. Because of the number of 
students, most schools still cater to the 
average student; both the fast learners 
and the slow learners are thereby penal- 
ized. Inadequate facilities and outmoded 
equipment are the rule. 

In part, these problems may be indica- 
tive of increased need for public edu- 
cation. The current effort in this di- 
rection is highly commendable and the 
attention of the general public is ar- 





17 Edgerton, A. H.: Readjustment or Revolution, 
New York, Whittlesey House, 1946, page 5. 

18 Hutchins, R. M.: The Good News of Damna- 
tion, an address before the Publicity Club of Chi- 
cago, January 8, 1947; Jones, H. M.: Education and 
World Tragedy, Cambridge, Mass., Harvard Univer- 
versity Press, 1946, pp. 78-79. 

19 Teacher Load in Kansas, Topeka, Kansas State 
Teachers Association, May 1949. 
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rested by statements such as that of 
General Omar Bradley who called upon 
Americans everywhere to wake up 
to the fact that the U. S. population is 
outgrowing the U. S. public school sys- 
tem. He bluntly stated that “Year by 
year, in community by community, we 
are watching one of the great strong- 
holds of democracy be weakened.” *° 

Within the system, some concepts 
need to be re-evaluated. One of these is 
student failure. Every student who fails 
is in some degree also a teacher failure 
and a community failure. Furthermore, 
failure on the playground may have far 
more social significance than failure in 
the classroom. 

Few educators are satisfied with most 
grading systems, so many of which lead 
to the mentally unhealthy effects of stu- 
dent competition, odious comparison, 
unrealistic evaluation of student ability, 
pertectionists working for grades and 
not knowledge, the assumed air of res- 
ignation and don’t-care-attitude of the 
D and F student. Another problem is the 
student who comes to hate a subject be- 
cause of his dislike for the teacher. Un- 
fortunately, he is likely to continue on 
through life hating the subject. 

The chief aim in education is, of 
course, to impart information. This au- 
dience has undoubtedly participated in 
many discussions about the various 
specific goals. There are those who be- 
lieve that education should aim chiefly 
at inculcating “culture’”—the so-called 
“decorative theory.” There are many 
who subscribe to the principle that the 
high school student should take algebra 
because of the disciplinary value of such 
learning. They believe that the ability so 


29 Editorial, Life 
page 20. 
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learned can be transferred to other more 
pragmatic subjects—the “disciplinary 
theory.” 

A considerable number of educators 
believe that high school training is one 
step in the educational process which 
should prepare for the next step into 
college—the “college preparatory the- 
ory.”*! (This is in spite of the fact that 
less than 20 percent of high school stu- 
dents go to college! ) 

Most recently, there has been an in- 
creasing awareness of the need for voca- 
tional training, although again, only 20 
to 30 percent of high school students 
require special vocational training for 
their future choice of livelihood.?? 

To be ruthless and perhaps undiplo- 

matic, all of these aims seem to me as a 
psychiatrist to be “decorative.” Cer- 
tainly they seem very secondary. Un- 
doubtedly my vision is deeply colored 
by my daily life work of seeing an un- 
ending stream of people who are afraid, 
distraught, anxious, tense, and lonely. 
The psychiatrist’s contacts with patients 
make him sensitive and alert to the ex- 
tensive psychopathology on all sides— 
unhappiness, suspicion, greed, fear, hate. 
From my point of view, the only con- 
ceivable primary aim of education 
should be to prepare the individual for 
social living. The training for culture, 
college, or making a_livelihood—im- 
portant though each may be—are only 
single aspects of a much larger oppor- 
tunity. 

The fact is, this has not been, and in 
very few educational systems now is, the 


21 Douglas, H. R. Education of All Youth for Life 
Adjustment. Annals of American Academy of Politi- 
cal and Social Science 265:108-114, Sept. 1949. 

22 See Jones, Galen and Gregory, Raymond W. 
Every Youth in High School—Life Adjustment Edu- 
cation for Each. Washington, U. S. Dept. of Edu- 
cation, Dec., 1947. 
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primary aim. Our concepts, methods, 
and curricula attest to this fact. It is 
doubtful if more than a very few edu- 
cators have thoughtfully considered the 
implications of so radical a change—a 
change not only in the direction, but in 
the orientation of our administrators 
and their teaching staffs. It almost surely 
would call for a major overhaul of the 
curriculum. 

It might be helpful to be somewhat 
more specific about the implications of 
such a change in emphasis as viewed by 
the psychiatrist. A primary objective 
would be to help the student under- 
stand himself, his capabilities, abilities, 
and limitations. The faculty would pay 
particular attention to the emotional de- 
velopment of the student. Very direct 
efforts would be made towards resolv- 
ing existing psychological conflicts in 
students, from the first through the 
twelfth grades, eliminating insofar as 
possible the bases for anxiety. Develop- 
ment of varied abilities in order to find 
satisfaction in socially approved con- 
structive outlets would be included. A 
teacher’s most important training quali- 
fication should be his ability to under- 
stand and apply the dynamics of be- 
havior to himself and his students. As 
the result of a much higher degree of 
consideration of the individual needs of 
a student, a greatly increased emphasis 
would be placed on all the interper- 
sonal relations of teacher and student. 

The approach of life adjustment edu- 
cation as outlined by the Educational 
Policies Commission2* is excellent and, 
if implemented, would go a long way 
toward the primary goal of aiding the 


“3 Education for All American Youth, Educational 
Policies Commission, National Education Associa- 
tion. Washington, D. C.: The Commission, 1944. 
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child to solve the problems of social liv- 
ing. As this audience probably well 
knows, the Commission included the 
subjects of home living, vocational and 
civic life, leisure time, ‘and physical and 
mental health. Suggestions for specific 
methods of implementing each of these 
areas and others in life adjustment edu- 
cation have been made by Dan Hull.** 
These could well be applied by any 
school system seriously interested in fol- 
lowing this program. 

In outlining specific measures to be 
used, however, educators should not lose 
sight of the focus on personality devel- 
opment. Thus, in vocational training the 
over-all aim might well be to aid the 
student in developing a capacity to 
work in addition to the subject matter, 
and with it, the attendant attributes of 
the emotionally mature individual, such 
as a sense of responsibility, initiative, de- 
pendability, happy personal relations, 
good economic judgment. In learning 
about citizenship, the student needs not 
only an informed awareness and under- 
standing of the social needs and prob- 
lems in the community, the nation, and 
the world, but a recognition that these 
problems are his problems. 

If the aim of education were to be 
the preparation of the individual for ef- 
fective social living, it would require 
that educators take cognizance of the 
basic requirements for the healthy de- 
velopment of personality. Psychiatrists 
have become convinced that the per- 
sonality is well along in its development 
by five or six years of age when the 


24 ‘Hull, J. Dan: Primer of Life Adjustment Edu- 
cation for Youth. Chicago: American Technical So- 
ciety, 1949. The author refers to a description of 
practices in the March, 1947, Bull. Nat. Assoc. Of 


Secondary-School Principals, under the title, “‘The 
Imperative Needs of Youth of Secondary School 
Age.” 








child comes to school. But its develop- 
ment is far from complete by those ages 
and the further progress is a heavy re- 
sponsibility of the teacher. 

Among the basic requirements for 
healthy development of personality, 
probably the most difficult lesson that 
every child needs to learn—and many 
adults should, but have not learned—is 
how to love and to be loved. Perhaps 
this should be thought of as a technique 
of living. Equally essential abilities for 
successful living are learning to tolerate 
frustration and making and gracefully 
accepting compromises. This is related 
to the universally necessary ability to 
face reality w ithout resorting to de- 
structively fighting it or taking flight. 

Essential to indiv idual happiness i is the 
ability to develop personal and environ- 
mental security. In this troubled world, 
perhaps the most needed lesson is to 
learn how we can sublimate our primi- 
tive impulses to hate into socially ap- 
proved activity. These lessons are all 
basic to a subsequently satisfactory ad- 
justment in home life, vocational and 
civic life, leisure time, and so on. Failure 
to learn them is the cause of mental ill- 
ness, prejudice, greed, selfishness, hate, 
and war. 


CARRYING OuT 
Tus “New Am” 


Were it agreed that education should 
have as its chief aim the preparation of 
an individual for social living, no one 
could currently say how this could be 
done. It might become the goal of a na- 
tion-wide research project with various 
aspects being developed in different 
school systems. This would have to start 
in our teacher training schools. It would 
require the leadership of some courag- 
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eous educators who would experiment 
radically with the curriculum. It would 
certainly involve offering many new 
courses, which means that some subjects 
currently taught would have to be 
dropped. It might necessitate changes in 
the requirements for admission to the 
vocational school and the university. 

There are a few leads. Some extensive, 

even though only beginning work, has 
been done in indoctrinating an entire 
grade in the public school with the dy- 
namic approach wherever human be- 
havior is discussed in the curriculum. 
Professor Ralph H. Ojemann of the 
State University of Iowa has for the past 
six years been developing material to 
incorporate in the traditional content 
of the primary and secondary schools. 
This material has for its goal the im- 
provement in interpersonal relations and 
thus the improvement in the mental 
health of the students. Its principal aim 
is to substitute a dynamic understand- 
ing of what the student learns, in con- 
trast to merely a static description; an 
understanding of motives and causes 
rather than merely facts. The hope is 
that this understanding will lead to 
changed attitudes and personal behavior 
of the child. 

One example, selected from a discus- 
sion in civics, will illustrate the ap- 
proach. A standard textbook presents 
the problem of crime in a very matter- 
of-fact descriptiv e way—in terms of the 
organization of a police force, its func- 
tions as prescribed by law, methods for 
detecting and apprehending the crimi- 

nal, the organization of courts and their 
function, training schools in prisons and 
their function during detention. 

In the Ojyemann method, an attempt 
is made to reconsider these in terms of 
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dynamics. Thus, there is added the con- 
sideration of the motivations underly- 
ing criminal behavior, how the police 
and courts take such understanding into 
account in dealing with the criminal, the 
methods of rehabilitation of the crimi- 
nal into a self-respecting, cooperative 
citizen, the part of the community in 
prov iding real protection through redi- 
rection and correction of the forces pro- 
ducing the criminal. The discussion 
would include reasons why some per- 
sons living in the same home or same 
neighborhood become criminals while 
others do not.** This series of experi- 
ments at lowa University was the ob- 
ject of close investigation by a group 
of psychiatrists who were interested in 
the preventive aspect of their speciality. 
They were very favorably impressed 
with its potential value.*° 

A different type of experiment was 
inaugurated some years ago by H. Ed- 
mund Bullis in the Delaware schools 
under the title of “‘Human Relations in 
the Classroom.”** The philosophy be- 
hind this program is the assumption that 
children must come to a better under- 
standing and accept their individual 
emotional strengths and weaknesses and, 
through insight, progress towards emo- 
tional maturity. The plan is to have a 
discussion by the children of their own 


*° Morgan, M. I. and Ojemann, R. H. The Effect 
of a Learning Program Designed to Assist Youth in 
an Understanding of Behavior and Its Development, 
Child Development, 13:181-194, September 1942; 
Ojemann, R. H., The Effect on the Child’s Develop- 
ment of Changes in Cultural Influences, Educational 
Research 40:258-270, December, 1946. 

“6 Report of the Committee on Preventive Psy- 
chiatry: The Ojemann Project. To be published by 
The Group for the Advancement of Psychiatry. 

27 Bullis, H. Edmund: Human Relations in the 
Classroom, Wilmington, Delaware: Delaware State 
Society for Mental Hygiene, 1948 Course I and 
Course II (two volumes). 
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emotional experiences in a classroom ses- 
sion, led by the teacher. Outlines have 
been prepared for the leaders which can 
be included as work units, integrated 
into the existing curriculum, usually in 
the English or Social Science classes of 
the 7th and 8th grades. In Delaware, 
this program now involves 135 teachers 
and approximately 5,100 pupils. 

Programs are also under way in West 
Virginia, Louisiana, North Carolina and, 
to a lesser extent, in several other states. 
Mr. Bullis estimates that there are cur- 
rently a total of about 7,000 classes a 
week with 200,000 children enrolled. 

Another possibility is the establish- 
ment of a special course dealing with 
various aspects of social living. Many 
schools make use of the series of Life 
Adjustment Booklets published by the 
Science Research Associates in Chicago. 
Having contributed to this series, as the 
author of two booklets, it has been my 
privilege to receive reports from schools 
which have used such material, either 
in a separate course or incorporated into 
the English or social science courses. 
The teachers and school officials are en- 
thusiastic about the acceptance of this 
material by the students. 

Still another approach has been made 
in a few high schools where courageous 
and far-seeing superintendents have 
established special opportunities for cer- 
tain groups of students, most frequently 
in the senior class. These have included 
not only discussion groups about the 
student’s personality but also courses on 
the family, community activities, special 


booklets: How To 


2% The titles of some of the 


Choose a Career, How To Get THE Job, How To 
Live With Parents, Should You Go to College? 
Study Your Way Through School, Understanding 


Sex, Understanding Yourself, Why Stay in School? 
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problems, as well as on-the-job training 
and other very promising experiments.*° 


HomME—AN AID 
OR DETERRENT? 


Philosophically and in reality the 
school is a continuation of the home. 
The teacher is an extension of the par- 
ents. Responsibility for the child’s de- 
velopment through his first five or six 
years rests entirely within the family. 
From then on the teacher exerts a very 
great influence—a grave responsibility 
in an increasingly disturbed world. 

Commendable as the few experiments 
are in the way of guidance for further 
development of the school curriculum, 
they are a far cry from the School of 
Tomorrow * that will give our children 
or grandchildren a better understanding 
of themselves, aid them in getting along 
with other people, and help them to as- 
sume more intelligently the individual 
and group leadership that our nation and 
world must have if they are to survive. 
May we not hope that the school and 
the home will work much closer to- 
gether in their mutual assumption of 
responsibility to aid youth in learning 
social living. Some parents are mentally 
insecure and emotionally immature. 
Others provide no happy parental rela- 
tionship. Housing conditions prevent 
the provision for a mentally healthy en- 
vironment for too many children. But 
many parents are doing a good job and 
are eager and willing to assist the schools 
in any way possible. 


r of Life Adjustment Edu- 
American Technical So- 


Prime 
Chicago, 


29 Hull, J. Dan: 
cation for Youth, 
ciety, 1949. 

30 Source Book for the School of Tomorrow for 
Kansas. The Educational Planning Commission of 
the Kansas State Teachers Association, Topeka, May, 
This is an excellent outline of the problems 
and the program for schools of the future. 
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1948. 


The school, therefore, has both the 
very special responsibility of attempt- 
ing to correct or counteract or supple- 
ment the situation at home, and of using 
parents to supplement the school pro- 
gram. Success in these efforts rests 
largely upon the understanding and ca- 
pability of the teacher. There are va- 
rious ways in which the school can and 
should supplement the home and vice 
versa. Some of these were outlined by 
Shane, and I would add others.** 


1. We should postpone exposure of the child 
to adult problems which he is too immature 
to understand. The child cannot be expected 
to assume the responsibilities of a missing par- 
ent, to understand the financial worries in the 
home, or to be a “little man” when he is a 
little boy. 

The system of values of the parents with 
regard to morality, ethics, education, ideals, 
may be out of harmony with the community, 
leaving the child confused and uncertain. 

3. Many homes are relatively loveless, too 
often filled with bitterness. In such instances 
the teacher has an enormously 
sponsibility to love the child from such a 
home and teach him how to love and thereby 


increased re- 


be able to learn. 

4. Some children are tied too long to the 
apron strings. They are held by “binding” or 
“smothering” love. The resulting over-pro- 
tection always warps them and leads to in- 
yg in the school situation. 

. The disciplinary problems at home may 
ies engendered fear. This may be augmented 
by partiality to one child. The resulting 
rivalry becomes an important emo- 
often unrecognized by the 


sibling 
tional problem, 
parents. 

6. Sometimes 
child becomes so enamoured of the teacher 
that a schism is produced between the child 
and the parents, and the latter are excluded on 
the basis of incompetence in the eyes of the 
school. 


a problem is created when a 


H. G. Moral Security for Mental Health, 
1949. 
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These illustrations add to the com- 
plexity of the school function but, at the 
same time, focus on the very great need 
for it to assume more responsibility in 
aiding the individual pupil to live a 
richer life. 

We have hardly begun to develop the 
effective liaison that might be estab- 
lished between the home and the school 
in their joint responsibility of teaching 
the child about how to solve the prob- 
lems of social living. The Parent- 
Teacher Association has done a splendid 
job but there is a need for much closer 
working relationship between parents 
and teachers. Much could be accom- 
plished if mothers could serve for a 
week as a full time “room mother.” Par- 
ents might be used much more fre- 
quently as project leaders. Some parents 
would like to cooperate in the planning 
of the curriculum and many would have 
opinions worthy of consideration. Too 
rarely is a teacher invited into a home 
for a visit. Much might be accomplished 
were the school system to require a rou- 
tine monthly meeting between the par- 
ents and the teachers during which the 
mutual problems might be discussed. 

As another important supplementary 
aid, every school system should provide 
a counselor program. Some of the more 
progressive schools do so now, some few 
with professionally skilled help. This 
should benefit both teachers and stu- 
dents. The teachers should have the ad- 
vantage of regular sessions with the ex- 
pert in human relations. They can and 
should handle the great majority of per- 
sonality difficulties presented by the stu- 
dents. If the teacher has an understand- 
ing of personality structure and func- 
tioning, he should be able to deal much 
more effectively with the personality 
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needs of each student than is possible 
without such knowledge. Regardless, 
however, of a new aim, a changed sys- 
tem, or unusually well-trained and capa- 
ble teachers, there will be those occa- 
sional problems which require the ex- 


pert help of the professional counselor. 
* * * * * 


Some time in the evolution of our 
culture we have slipped, and slipped 
badly. With good reason Dr. Brock 
Chisholm,??. Director General of the 
World Health Organization, has raised 
the question as to whether or not we can 
learn, with adequate speed, to become 
sufficiently mature to prev ent our own 
extinction. Dr. Chisholm is not an alarm- 
ist, nor have I had any intention of be- 
ing such in reviewing the sorry state of 
affairs in our current world. Perhaps the 
home has not done and is not doing its 
job. Perhaps our civic, state, and na- 
tional leaders are not as effective in 
their positions as they should be. The 
educational program of a generation ago 
is partly to blame for their inadequacy. 

Of all groups in our national scene, 
none exhibits greater devotion to its 
mission than do our teachers. No other 
group, except parents, have the direct 
contact with the on-coming generation. 
Therefore, some of us have hope, con- 
fidence, and belief in our educators as 
the group that can make the greatest 
contribution to mental health. “Mental 
Health for Better Living’”—an ideal aim 
that I plead might become the guiding 
and motivating conviction of every 
teacher. Are our educational leaders— 
this group—sufficiently courageous to 
implement it before it is too late? 





32 Chisholm, G. B. The Re-establishment of 
Peacetime Society (1) The Responsibility of Psy- 
chiatry: (2) the Responsibility of Psychiatrists, Psy- 
chiatry 9:3-20, February, 1946. 
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For Every Child—H Fair 
Chance for a Healthy Personatity— 


RUTH KOTINSKY 


Ruth Kotinsky is Assistant Director of Fact Finding, Midcentury 
White House Conference on Children and Youth, Washington, D. C. 


The Midcentury White House Conference on Children and Youth bases its 
concern for children on the primacy of spiritual values, democratic prac- 
tice, and the dignity and worth of every individual. Accordingly, the purpose 
of the Conference shall be to consider how we can develop in children the 
mental, emotional, and spiritual qualities essential to individual happiness 
and to responsible citizenship, and what physical, economic, and social con- 
ditions are deemed necessary to this development.—The National Com- 
mittee of the Midcentury White House Conference appointed by the Presi- 





dent of the United States. 


WHAT DOES IT TAKE to make a 
good human being? What does the 
healthy development of children and 
young people require of the environ- 
ment that surrounds them, conditions 
their experience, and so largely makes 
them into what they become as persons? 
What does science, broadly conceived, 
have to say in answer to such questions 
as these? And how may all those who 
are concerned with the young take best 
account of the answers? 

These questions sum up the intent of 
the Midcentury White House Confer- 
ence on Children and Youth—to iden- 
tify what pertinent research now re- 
veals and what more it must needs in- 
quire into; to draw the inferences for 
the practices of parents, teachers, and 
all those who deal with the young; and 
to mobilize action along the indicated 
lines. 


The Theme in Perspective 


This Midcentury White House Con- 
ference on Children and Youth is the 
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fifth in a decennial series. All four of its 
predecessors have been concerned pri- 
marily with children’s more material 
needs—physical, social, economic. And 
all four have lent mighty impetus to im- 
provement in the lot of children—both 
disadvantaged children and children in 
general. To them may be attributed in 
large measure the establishment of the 
Children’s Bureau, the Federal program 
on maternal and infant care, and stand- 
ards for child care and protection now 
widely accepted over the nation. 

Why, at this midcentury mark, a shift 
in emphasis, a turn to concern with the 
happiness of all the children, now and as 
adults, and with their responsible func- 
tioning as citizens in a democracy? 
Speculation is beguiling. Is it merely that 
enough information is already at hand 
about what children need by way of 
more tangible services, and forces are 
already at work to secure them in in- 
creasing quantity—even if still at a 
heartbreaking adagio? Or is it rather be- 
cause too large a proportion of even 
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those children for whom adequate serv- 
ices are available still fail to achieve 
wholesome maturity? Is the dark 
shadow of the times making itself felt? 
Or an access of new light on human de- 
velopment? 

It is intriguing to note, in connection, 
that the Association for Supervision and 
Curriculum Development chose “Men- 
tal Health for Better Living” as the 
theme of its 1950 National Conference, 
and that its 1950 Yearbook equates the 
concept of “mental health” with that of 
“a goods human being”: “Mentally 
healthy persons are characterized by a 
vital, positive approach to living, both 
in day-to- day experiences and in long- 
range terms.” Surely a certain parallel 
Ww ith the concerns of the White House 
Conference is manifest here, a parallel 
interesting in its own right, end worthy 
of further exploration. 


Finding the Facts 


For the purpose of assembling avail- 
able information on what contributes to 
healthy personality development, the 
National Committee has appointed a 
Technical Committee on Fact Finding, 
and the national staff includes a group 
of “fact finders” under the direction of 
Helen L. Witmer. Committee and staff 
together are undertaking to sift and sort 
the conclusions of pertinent scientific 
inquiry, examine them under the w hite 
light of interdisciplinary scrutiny, bring 
them i into a meaningful pattern, identify 
what is known w ith sufficient certainty 
to warrant incorporation in practice, in- 
dicate lacunae, and call attention to the 
still unconquered problems of research 
in human development. 

What, first of all, constitutes a healthy 
personality, and is it the same in all cul- 
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tures? How do interpersonal relations 
affect it in infancy, childhood, and be- 
yond? How close is the relation be- 
tween healthy personality development 
and favorable parental attitudes? What 
are the psychological devices by which 
children adapt to less than fav orable pa- 
rental attitudes? Is it true that personal- 
ity is largely set by, say, six years of age? 
Can ‘aie experiences throw a good ad- 
justment out of balance? Can a child 
adjust to poor emotional conditions at 
home if outside conditions are favor- 
able? What do theories of learning have 
to contribute? 

But there are factors other than the 
interpersonal that presumably affect 
personality development. What, for ex- 
ample, of physiological and constitu- 
tional factors, like the effects of the 
mother’s emotional states on the foetus, 
body types and endocrine balance, spe- 
cific illnesses and physical handicaps, 
nutrition and diet? 

And then the environmental factors 
implicit in social structure and social 
classes, in social values, and social and 
economic conditions. Does the dominant 
American ethic impose more or less 
strain on personality than the dominant 
ethic of other societies? What are the 
effects of contradictions within the 
value system? Of discrepancies between 
expectations born of the value system, 
on the one hand, and reality on the 
other? If the “way up” is closing, what 
are the effects on “the American 
dream,” and on personality develop- 
ment for as long as this dream is main- 
tained? 

Is poverty detrimental to healthy per- 
sonality development? in and of itself, 
or because of disappointment and frus- 
tration in a culture that puts a premium 
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on material success? Or is it that poverty 
brings too early and frequent exposure 
to overcrowding, worry, tension, and 
other evil concomitants? 

Is the presence of diverse cultural 
groups in an open-class society favorable 
or unfavorable? What do prejudice, dis- 
crimination, and segregation do to the 
personalities of the children toward 
whom they are directed? Of the chil- 
dren who feel the prejudice and exer- 
cise the discrimination? Is it the same 
for all groups, or different for each in 
content and quality? 

What is the role of religion in the de- 
velopment of the healthy personality, 
and in what circumstances, if any, does 
it create problems? What of the pau- 
city of aesthetic and spiritual influences 
in everyday life? 

And so on. These are exempli gratia 
from a long and detailed inquiry. They 
serve in some measure to indicate its 
scope, and even to a degree suggest its 
flavor. The possible wellsprings of 
healthy personality are not being sought 
in the small child’s family experience 
merely, but also in all the significant 
forces at work in society and the cul- 
ture as well. Nor is any one of these to 
be seen apart from the others, since in- 
terpersonal relationships, cultural pat- 
terns, social and economic conditions 
form an almost undifferentiable context 
for the individual’s living and growing. 

Moreover, a studious effort is being 
made to avoid speaking of “the Ameri- 
can child” fe 
the same for the Park Avenue child and 
the child of migrant agricultural work- 
ers, for example, or the immigrant D.P. 
child and the Negro child in the urban 
South. 
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Drawing the Inferences 


Since all the factors that would seem 
to affect healthy personality develop- 
ment (with the exception of the purely 
constitutional, if such exist) make them- 
selves manifest and exert their influence 
through social institutions, it is essential 
that these institutions, in their turn, be 
examined in the light of basic informa- 
tion about what healthy personality de- 
velopment requires. 

For this reason, different specialists on 
the Conference fact finding staff are 
drawing inferences as to how fhe activi- 
ties of the following institutions should 
best be conducted, and assessing their 
present practices accordingly: the fam- 
ily; schools; churches; health services; 
recreational opportunities; libraries, mu- 
seums, and art activities; employment 
services and conditions; social services; 
courts and correctional agencies; and the 
Armed Forces, in which, it now begins 
to appear, a large proportion of older 
adolescent males will spend a significant 
period. 

In connection with the schools, for 
example, this assessment will not merely 
point out that schooling of standard 
duration, with teachers, buildings, equip- 
ment, and services up to generally ac- 
cepted standard are not equally avail- 
able to all the children; that expenditures 
are miserly in proportion to the need, 
and far from equal in all parts of the 
country. Such facts as these are of great 
importance. 

But of clearer pertinence to the theme 
of the Conference are a consideration of 
the potentialities and limitations of the 
school in connection with healthy per- 
sonality development; the way in which 
potentialities are conditioned by cul- 
tural expectancies and effective social 
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conditions; the particular role of the 
school in relation to the other institu- 
tions that also constitute essential ele- 
ments in the lives of children and young 
people; the bearing of the curriculum 
and of human relations in the school; 
the ways in which a consideration of 
healthy personality development would 
affect the selection and _ professional 
training of teachers; how cultural atti- 
tudes toward the teacher and her socio- 
economic status affect the prospects; 
the meaning of the predominance of fe- 
males in the teaching profession for the 
dev elopment of the young in their care 
—and the like, w ith feonaine instances 
cited and described wherever possible. 

Similar analyses will be made in con- 
nection with all the other services and 
professional groups concerned with one 
or another aspect of the welfare of the 
young. 


Mobilizing Action 

The fact finding staff of the Midcen- 
tury White House Conference on Chil- 
dren and Youth is not operating in iso- 
lation, nor is anyone longer so naive 
as to anticipate that findings, leadenly 
dropped at the time of the meetings of 
the Conference in early December, 
would constitute much more than a re- 
port to be filed, a compendium to be 
consulted on rare and rarified scholarly 
occasion, something to be held in the 
hand, reluctantly scanned with preoc- 
cupied eye. 

Instead, definite steps are being taken 
to develop an intent throughout the 
country to which these findings will 
give more solid basis, a movement to 
which they will contribute more accu- 
rate direction, a momentum they will 
accelerate. At the request of the Presi- 
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dent, Governors of all States and Terri- 
tories are appointing White House Con- 
ference Committees, and these, in turn, 
are stimulating local discussion, inquiry, 
and activity throughout the country. 
Forty-six such committees are already at 
work, and an Advi isory Council on State 
and Local Action is an integral part of 
the Conference structure. 

There are, in addition, three other 
Advisory Councils. Several hundred na- 
tional organizations devoted to the in- 
terests and welfare of children are set- 
ting up discussion groups, evaluating 
their programs in the light of the Con- 
ference theme, and initiating projects 
and studies closely related to it. Young 
people are at work on all aspects of Con- 
ference activity, and coordinate their 
interests and contributions through an 
Advisory Council on Youth Participa- 
tion. Finally, thirty-seven departments, 
agencies, and bureaus of the Federal 
Government are making studies and 
contributing their rich resources of tech- 
nical skill and funded experience to the 
Conference activities. 

At the time of the Conference meet- 
ing in December, the results of all these 
various efforts will be brought into 
juxtaposition. In the light of all the in- 
formation before them, several thou- 
sand participants will formulate prin- 
ciples, draw up recommendations, and 
suggest lines of post-Conference action. 


Exploration of Some Parallels 


Certain broad parallels have already 
been noted between the basic concerns 
of this Midcentury White House Con- 
ference and those of the 1950 meeting 

ASCD. Closer scrutiny reveals inti- 
mations of an even greater like-minded- 
ness. 
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The White House Conference is ex- 
plicitly interdisciplinary in approach, 
and the ASCD Yearbook draws on psy- 
chology, sociology, and physiology, at 
a minimum, for its treatment of “men- 
tal health within the context of the total 
process of growth and development.” 
There are indications of a sensitive con- 
sciousness of cultural factors as well: 
“Americans—particularly middle-class 
Americans—are entangled with the con- 
cept of precociousness.” (Therefore, it 
is important to stress “readiness” when 
concern includes healthy personality 
development.) “... Much of the child’s 
learning takes place in a repressive at- 
mosphere that in a sense says to him, 
‘Get rid of your feelings’; or at least 
‘Don’t show your feelings.’” (There- 
fore it is important to stress “feeling” in 
the total context of “thinking, feeling, 
and doing.”’) 

And whereas the White House Con- 
ference concerns itself explicitly with 
all adults who affect children, and the 
Yearbook is of necessity addressed pri- 
marily to teachers, its first chapter in- 
cludes a sentence that reads like this: 
“Those of us who are responsible for 
the rearing of children (parents, teach- 
ers, and others) must bear certain factors 
in mind when we try to help the child 
become a good human being.” 

W hence: this Rinondedihaned? And 
why, at this particular moment in his- 
tory: 

A quote from John Dewey comes 
first to mind in answer: “There is no 
immaculate conception of ideas.” Ideas 
are related to antecedent ideas and to 
concurrent ideas. They are born of the 
coming together of ideas in free inter- 
change. They grow out of the problems 
and perplexities of their time. 
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The fears and despairs of this mid- 
century need no elaboration, nor does 
the prevalent grave suspicion that they 
stem from man’s having, in his capacity 
for manipulating physical forces, out- 
grown himself as a human being. 

Nor does the rapidly changing order 
of things require setting forth. Yet it 
may be worth while to draw one special 
thread and examine the tortions in it. 
So far have we come in mechanizing our 
civilization and atomizing its functions 
that the schools are put to the apparent 
absurdity of contriving “real life ex- 
periences” for children. What is a “real 
life experience” for a child in a modern, 
urban-patterned civilization? Can any- 
one say?—A civilization that shunts the 
child inexorably into the school in part 
precisely because so many real real life 
experiences either have no place for him 
or are all too clearly nichts fiir Kinder? 

The ramifications of this dilemma are 
widespread. What once just befell, in the 
“natural order of things,” is now of ne- 
cessity devised, contrived, constructed. 
What is made can be made better. We 
look into the outcomes of the experi- 
ences we provide, and try to conceive 
of better outcomes and more appro- 
priate experiences. In this planning, do- 
ing, judging, trying again, the road to 
better livi ing undoubtedly lies. But there 
is considerable doubt about the whole- 
someness of an order of things where so 
much of a child’s experience is neces- 
sarily “manufactured” for him. Espe- 
cially in view of the fact that in the 
process we become self-critical, then 
self-conscious, and, if we are not care- 
ful, eventually frustrated and anxious. 

So much, in brief, for the times. 

As to the climate of ideas, one is led 
to wonder to what extent we may be in 
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the continuing throes of what one day 
may come to be called “the Freudian 
revolution,” more violent even than 
those of “the Darwinian revolution.” 
Validity aside for the moment, we who 
work with the young find ourselves 
tempted and at the same time repelled, 
intrigued, and suspicious. The theories 
afloat treat of dynamics we know are 
important, they have to do with the 
formation of the personality with which 
we are so much concerned; at moments 
they strike home. What’s more, in the 
clinical treatment of sick personalities, 
they seem, in a significant number of in- 
stances, to work. We are tempted. 
Whatever technical explanations may 
be offered for our simultaneous abhor- 
rence, some suspicion may be well 
grounded. The clinical method does not 
adduce the best scientific evidence. It is 
subject to unrestricted distortion in in- 
terpretation. It is  difficult—perhaps 
false—to draw generalizations from it, 
and we need valid generalizations for 
mass action. Furthermore, the therapeu- 
tic treatment of the sickness that results 
from untoward experience need not nec- 
essarily identify all the aspects of that 
experience. Social and cultural factors 
may be totally ignored, as one may treat 
a tuberculosis patient successfully with- 
out being aware that the incidence of 
his disease correlates highly with pov- 
erty. And we are primarily concerned 
with the conditions for health. 
Moreover, we are baffled by the basic 
notion that there are motives hidden not 
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only from the eye of the beholder but 
also from the awareness of the mover. As 
experimentalists we are concerned only 
with what can be changed and con- 
trolled; what lies outside this periphery 
has no meaning. The ultimate accessi- 
bility of hidden motives by arduous 
means has been fairly well demonstrated. 
But—perhaps as creatures of the cul- 
ture—we are impatient of the process 
and would prefer to look the other way. 
Only, as experimentalists, we cannot. 

So much for our temptation and our 
hesitation. 

With all this over and done, there still 
lies before us all the extremely difficult 
task of translating for our situations 
and purposes what we do accept out of 
the emerging view of man and his 
growth. This holds for doctors as well 
as for teachers, for social workers and 
parents, for group workers and for all 
those to whom people turn for counsel 
and guidance. It holds, too, for anthro- 
pologists, sociologists, economists, politi- 
cal scientists, and all students of the be- 
havior of man. None of them is finding 
the going easy. What is worse, each 
tends to go his separate way. 

Small wonder then that we come to- 
gether in groups to scrutinize, to assess, 
to sort the sure from the doubtful, to fit 
together what goes together, to think 
and plan creatively for our own special 
fields or for all fields together—many 
times, in different groupings and con- 
texts, but with the same great general 
ends always imperatively in mind. 
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Tools 


Puman Relations Education. 


HELEN G. TRAGER and ROBERTA M. EVERITT 








This annotated list of books for children and youth, dealing with human 
relations problems, was prepared by Helen G. Trager, staff member of 
the Bureau for Intercultural Education, New York City, and Roberta 
M. Everitt, librarian in the Farmingdale Public Schools, New York.* 


WHEN THE FINAL REPORT of the 
textbook study sponsored by the Ameri- 
can Council on Education was published 
in 1949, One conclusion stood out from 
all the rest: schoolbooks used in the 
United States erred not so much in that 
they contained prejudicial statements 
about certain racial, religious, or ethnic 
groups but in that they usually omitted 
any reference to them at all. If a simi- 
larly cumprehensive study of juveniles 
were made, it is questionable whether 
the conclusions would differ radically. 


The Erroneous Picture 


The average storybook for the 
younger child, like the average school 
reader, tends to ignore the multi-cul- 
tured world in which the child actually 
lives, and peoples its page with text and 
pictures of middle-class families by the 
name of Jones, with two children—Mary 
and Jack—in addition to Fluffy the cat 
and Spotty the dog. Homes are all of a 
piece—white clapboard with green lawn 
in front and a shiny new car at the garage 
door. Books for older children have a 
wide range of subjects, to be sure, yet 
the central characters are often just 


*In the preliminary screening of books, the au- 
thors were assisted by Janice Rosenbaum, student at 
Bard College, Annandale-on-Hudson, N.Y. 
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Joneses living in towns peopled mostly 
with Joneses. 

The list of titles that follows, selected 
from among those published in the last 
decade (with a few exceptions), is an at- 
tempt to gather together books which: 


+ acknowledge the existence of many dif- 
ferent groups of people who are Americans 

+ show that people of different racial, re- 
ligious, or culture groups have essentially the 
same basic human needs 

+ describe good human relations between 
people who are of different groups 

+ acknowledge that conflict exists in the 
child’s world as well as in the adult’s; that 
often conflict stems from misunderstanding 
among groups and from problems of indi- 
viduals or groups in adjusting to the culture 
pattern. 


Discovering the Real World 


Parents and teachers who want to 
help children to understand and accept 
themselves, clarify their values, under- 
stand the real world in which they live, 
discover the discrepancies between 
creed and behavior, and develop consis- 
tency in both will find that books can 
be tools. It is doubtful whether books 
alone will achieve any one of these or 
have the impact of first-hand experience. 
Yet, books can reinforce as well as help 
to interpret and extend the experiences 
of children. 
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These conclusions are indicated from 
results obtained in an experiment with 
methods and materials to change chil- 
dren’s intergroup attitudes carried on 
with primary grade children in Phila- 
delphia public schools.t That the cur- 
riculum itself, as well as the books used, 
should be based on children’s needs and 
their attitudes toward other people be- 
comes shockingly apparent when we 
turn to findings? from this study also: 


Contrary to the belief of many educa- 
tors, five-, six-, and seven-year-old chil- 
dren not only are already aware of 
group differences but have formed defi- 
nite antagonisms to persons because of 
race or religion. 


The responses of children were by no 
means mere repetitions of adult con- 
versation. They included elaborations 
which described community mores, 
norms of behavior between races, sanc- 
tions from authority, and feelings of 
personal aversion. In addition, children 
at this early age offered involved ra- 
tionalizations for their feelings of hos- 
tility. 


Attitudes toward people are learned by 
other than first-hand experience, the 
data indicates, and incidence of preju- 
dice in the children did not correlate 
with neighborhood differences. Those 
who had no first-hand experience with 
a group nonetheless had attitudes to- 
ward that group, i.e., rejection of and 
hostility toward Negroes was found in 
white children regardless of neighbor- 
hood or school population. Children in 


° 

1 Full report of the experiment now in prepara- 
tion. 

2“Social Perceptions and Attitudes of Children,” 
by Marian Radke, Helen G. Trager, and Hadassah 
Davis. Genetic Psychology Monographs, 1949, 40, 
327-447. 
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each group (Catholic, Protestant, Jew- 
ish, Negro, white) showed prejudice to- 
ward other groups. 


Attitudes of rejection increase sharply 
with age, i.e., 43 percent of the white 
children rejected Negro in kindergar- 
ten; by second grade, 75 percent re- 
jected Negro. 


It is no longer possible to deny the 
need of all children in our culture to 
learn to accept differences among peo- 
ple. The school has a responsibility in 
this all-important area. Every medium 
of communication should be used by 
parents and teachers to interpret and re- 
iterate democratic human relations to 
children. Books are one way. 

This list includes titles from pre- 
school to teen-age. Age designations, 
given in parentheses after the annota- 
tions, are, of course merely rough in- 
dices. It is limited to storybooks about 
people of the United States living in 
our time (except for a few biographies, 
etc.), with annotations suggesting use, 
where possible.* The highly important 
matter of criteria for selection of books 
and their use, although not discussed 
here, merits the attention of everyone 
interested in human relations education. 
Excellent analyses of criteria can be 
found in Reading Ladders for Human 
Relations (1949) and Literature for Hu- 
man Understanding (1948), both by the 
staff of Intergroup Education in Co- 
operating Schools, American Council on 
Education (Work in Progress Series), 
and in Books About Negro Life for 
Children, by Augusta Baker (New York 
Public Library, 1949). 


3 This list is a major revision of “Intercultural 
Books for Children,’ by Helen Trager, Childhood 
Education, November, 1945. 
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Allen, Adam. New Broome Experiment. Illus. by Lee Townsend. Lippincott, 1944. 251 p. 
$2. Two city boys come to work for the summer on a modern dairy farm. Descrip- 
tions of the scientific methods used and of an exacting experiment carried out to save 
the lives of stricken cattle will appeal especially to boys and girls with a flair for 
science. The human relations problems that develop add dramatic content to the 
story. Conflicts of values between old-fashioned and scientific farmers, prejudices of 
city and farm youngsters about each other, beliefs and attitudes of Christians about 
Jews confront the reader throughout the book. Several situations could become a basis 
for discussion or sociodrama. (Ages 12-14) 

Angelo, Valenti. Bells of Bleecker Street. Illus. by the author. Viking, 1949. 185 p. $2.50. 
Joey Enrico is twelve years old, and his father is in the Army overseas. tr 
Street in New York City where he lives is a bustling, busy street, full of people, push- 
carts, shops, and automobiles, The warm and friendly relationships of his own and 
neighboring families, his problems with violin lessons, going to church, playing in the 
band are knit into a pleasant story. Joey’s neighbors are of different ethnic and re- 
ligious groups; his own family is Italian Catholic. How these group factors enter into 
his daily life deny some common stereotypes. (9-12) 

Angelo, Valenti. Hill of Little Miracles. Illus. by the author. Viking, 1942. 200 p. $2. 
The neighborliness, fun, and good human relations of Italian and Irish families on 
Telegraph Hill in San Francisco form the setting of this story. Ricco, a twelve-year- 
old boy, is the central figure. His physical handicap and his faith in “little miracles” 
supply dramatic quality to an otherwise simple story. (11-13) 

Association for Childhood Education, Told Under the Christmas Tree. Illus. by Maud 
and Miska Petersham. Macmillan, 1948. 304 p. $3. Christmas tales and legends as well 
as stories of the Jewish Festival of Lights, which occurs at the same season of the 
year, make up an unusual anthology. In the introduction, Ruth Sawyer says, “It is not 
the small differences between races and creeds that matter! What matters is the shar- 
ing of all the best that Christmas and Hannukkah hold and the wish to come together 
in good fellowship—one group with another, Your Christmas tree can be a poverty 
tree, your Menorah, and every lighted candle can be a poor symbol, neither reaching 
farther than your four walls, or they can be symbols of eternal light, eternal life, reach- 
ing into the far corners of the w orld.” To be used by adults w vith children. (8-12) 

Bailey, Flora. Summer at Yellow Singer’s. Illus. by Ralph Ray. Macmillan, 1948. 199 p. 
$2. 50. Mr. Wayne, an ethnologist, takes his family, which includes Judy and Jon— 
ages 10 and 12—to New Mexico for the summer. There they learn about the Navajo 
Indians by living with them. The wealth of detail, though it tends to slow down the 
story, makes it an invaluable classroom source book. (10-13) 

Bailey, Flora. Between the Four Mountains. Illus. by Ralph Ray. Macmillan, 1949. 197 p. 
$2.50. The W ayne family returns to New Mexico. (10-13) 

Baker, Charlotte. Necessary Nellie. Ilus. by the author. Coward, 1945. 95 p. $2.50. (7-9) 

Nellie and the Mayor’s Hat. Ilus. by the author. hat 1947. 96 p. 
$2.50. Five children, their grandfather, a dog named Nellie, and Father Lafferty, priest 
of San Jose Mission, are the cast of characters in this rather slight but jovial story. In 
the sequel, Nellie has five puppies and they get into all kinds of scrapes, including a 
serious one with the mayor. Anglos and Spanish-speaking children will enjoy the 
escapades encountered by Antonio, L eopoldo, Julio, Alberto, and Rosita. (7-9) 

Beim, Lorraine and Jerrold; and Crichlow, Ernest. Two Is a Team. Ilus. by Ernest 
Crichlow. Harcourt, 1945. 61 p. $1.75. A picture book about two little boys who are 
friends. The text makes no reference to their different skin color but tells how they 
learn to resolve a problem by teaming up together. The middle-class setting and the 
omission of any reference to race make this an ideal book for a teacher or parent to 
use in getting a child to express feelings about the subject. (4-7) 
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Brown, Jeanette Perkins, Rosita; A Little Girl of Puerto Rico. Illus. by Elayne Carol. 
Friendship Press, 1948. 60 p. 75 cents. A tiny picture book with simple text. A “read 
o” book that tells about Rosita and her family in rural Puerto Rico. The dearth of 
juveniles about these fellow Americans makes this slim volume especially welcome. 
To children raised on the Santa Claus folk lore of this region, the camels and three 
kings should be an interesting variation. (3-6) 

Brown, Marcia. Henry—Fisherman. Illus. by si author. Scribner, 1949. 30 p. $2. Any 
child can identify with Henry, who w ishes he were old enough to go out on the fish- 
ing boat with his father. A story of unusual charm; well written and illustrated. The 
idiom of the Virgin Islands is retained and gives flavor to the text. The reader whose 
perception of the Negro is limited will have it enriched by this bright volume. (5-8) 

Buff, Conrad and Mary. Dancing Cloud. Viking, 1935. 79 p. $2. Not literally a story but 
rather a narrative account of the daily life of the Navajo Indians. Chapters offer factual 
material suitable for young researchers in the social studies; useful, also, to read to 
children. (9-11) 

Buff, Mary and Conrad. Peter’s Pinto. Illus. by Conrad Buff. Viking, 1949. 95 p. $2. In 
this story of Peter, who wanted a horse of ‘his own, the reader gets a glimpse of life 
in Utah, one of the spectacularly scenic regions of the United States, through the eyes 
of Peter who is on his vacation. The wonder of the Rockies, the desert, the canyons, 
wild horses, are all here, in addition to legends about the Indians. An interesting con- 
trast is given in two stories of Indian-white relations—in one of them the Indian is 
perceived as an enemy, in the other he is accepted as a friend. References to both In- 
dians and Mormons are fleeting, yet they add reality and decent human values to the 
story. (9-11) 

Burgwyn, Mebane H. Lucky Mischief. Illus. by Gertrude Howe. Oxford, 1949. 246 p. 
$2. 50. A regional story about Allen, a North Carolina Negro boy who raises a prize- 
winning steer as his 4-H project and becomes involved in an exciting mystery about 
an escaped convict. Although the setting may be unfamiliar to the reader, Allen’s ad- 
ventures are exciting enough to bridge the gap. (11-14) 

Burgwyn, Mebane H. River Treasure. Illus. by Ralph Ray. Oxford, 1947. 159 p. $2.50. 
A boy’s story, replete with thrills and adventure, but real and believable throughout. 
The setting is a segregated farming region in eastern North Carolina. There is a good 
contrast between two Negro families of different economic status. The illustrations, 
unfortunately, are very poor. (10-12) 

Clark, Ann Nolan. In My Mother’s House. Illus. by Velino Herrara. Viking, 1941. 56 p. 
$2. Indian children helped the author write this delightful book. Beautifully illus- 
trated by an Indian artist and told in rhythmic prose is the story of a way of life 
other American children do not know. Although originally intended for use in In- 
dian schools, this book has a poetic quality that other readers will enjoy. (7-10) 

Clark, Ann Nolan. Little Navajo Bluebird. Illus. by Paul Lantz. Viking, 1943. 143 p. $2. 
The dignity and beauty of Navajo ways are here revealed through the eyes of a small 
girl. When her older brother refuses to return from the white man’s school to re- 
sume life with his family, she sees the school as an evil influence; but gradually the 
girl learns how new and old ways can become a basis for a happy life. A book to read 
to children or to use as a source book for social studies. (7-9) 

Cormack, M. B., and Bytovetzski, P. L. Swamp Boy. Illus. by Winfield Hoskins. McKay, 
1948. 290 p. $2.50. This story of the Okefinokee swamp in Georgia describes under- 
standingly the life of the white swamp people, who felt so different from those liv- 
ing in the “outland.” Sixteen-year-old Clint Sheppard had been taught the lore of the 
swampland by Tom, a Seminole Indian, who is the recognized leader of the neighbor- 
hood. Clint learns town ways, too, and adjusts to both environments. A satisfying 


story. (12-14) 
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Credle, Ellis. The Flop-Eared Hound. Illus. by Charles Townsend. Oxford, 1938. 52 p. 
$2. The adventures of Boot-Jack and his dog. The dialogue is rhythmic and rich in 
local color without resorting to dialect. Fine photographs of this Negro family and 
their life in the country make the text come to life. Although the setting is the familiar 
one of “the little cabin on the large Southern plantation owned by a white family in 
the big white house,” Boot-Jack’s experiences are those of any little rural boy. (5-8) 

De Angeli, Marguerite. Bright April. Illus. by the author. Doubleday, 1946. 86 p. $2.50. 
Here is a tender story of April, a nine year-old Brownie Scout, her family and friends. 
The everyday life in Germantown, Pennsylvania, of this happy, hard-working Negro 
family w hose father is a postman, sister a nurse in training, and big brother an archi- 
tect now in the Army, is told as a backdrop for the story of April. The human rela- 
tions problems she meets as a Negro child with white friends are woven into the 
whole with honesty and skill. (8-10) 

De a Marguerite. Yonie Wondernose. Illus. by the author. Doubleday, 1944. 36 p. 

Through beautifully colored illustrations and a brightly humorous story, we learn 
ibe what an Amish household is like and how American people who are Amish live. 
Jonathan, who gets his nickname because of his great curiosity, is just like other 
boys his age. (7-9) 

De Angeli, Marguerite. Henner’s Lydia. Illus. by the author. Doubleday, 1936. 65 p. $2. 
Another story by the same author about the Amish people in our Pennsy Ivania Dutch 
countryside. This one is for girls and is told with the author’s usual skill. Beautifully 
illustrated. (9-11) 

Decker, Duane. Hit and Run. Morrow, 1949. 188 p. $2.50. A typical teen-age baseball 
story in which a fielder on the team who is undersize often loses his temper when 
razzed from the bleachers. He learns self-control from a teammate who, as the only 
Negro in the big league, has taken insults from the fans in his stride. (11-14) 

Bist Mary, and Gossett, Margaret. Patch. Illus. by Ursula Koering. Doubleday, 1949. 

7 p. $2. This is an unusual boy-dog story w ith much to recommend it. The boys, 
7 ony and Joe Hall, live on a farm and their best friend is Sarah Miller, the daughter 
of a neighboring farmer. We learn from the illustrations that the Halls are white, 
the Millers are Negro. Along with the everyday fun that these rural youngsters have 
are problems, too; a neighbor who doesn’t like the dog, Patch; and ‘the crisis when 
Army worms threaten the experimental wheat crop. A thoroughly delightful book, 
non-stereotypic throughout, even to the mailman, whose name is Mr. Levine. (8-10) 

Emblen, Don and Betty. The Palomino Boy. Viking, 1948. 189 p. $2. The poetic story 
of Juan—lonely, shy, orphaned—and how he came to accept his Mexican forebears 
and to accept himself. In the beautiful Palomino V alley near San Diego, California, 
where he lives with three old ladies, Juan becomes friends with Old Rosa, a Palomino 
Indian woman. Through listening to her legends, Juan gets a new perspective. Here 
is a book that will be especially suited to children who are themselves sensitive, shy, 
introspective. It has no adventure or climax but a quiet wisdom and great dignity. 
(11-13) 

Embree, Edwin R. 73 Against the Odds. Illus. with photographs. Viking, 1944. 261 p. 
$2.75. Whereas a single biography can so easily be dismissed as “the exception” in a 
race or culture group by the reader who is either cynical or feels himself inadequate, 
frustrated, or discouraged, a collection of biographies remains a challenge. Here are 
the life stories of several distinguished American Negroes who overcame tremendous 
barriers and made a contribution in our time. (13-16) 

Emery, Anne. Tradition. Illus. by Ruth King. Vanguard, 1946. 250 p. $2.50. Stacy Ken- 
nedy and her friends are ty pical high school teen- -agers. This story about them, though 
set in 1944, presents issues that are not dated. A controversy about a Japanese- Ameri- 
can family who move into town raises human relations problems that are fundamental. 
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The book could serve as an excellent basis for a discussion in school or youth group. 
(12-15) 

Estes, Eleanor. The Hundred Dresses. Illus. by Louis Slobodkin. Harcourt, 1944. 80 p. 
$2.50. Here, sensitively told, are aspects of childhood too often ignored or denied— 
the cruelty, snobbery, suffering, and sense of guilt in young children. A little girl’s 
story, but one that can be read and discussed with profit by parents and teachers. 
A clique of little girls at school habitually ridicule Wanda, a Polish-American child. 
The consequences are devastating for everyone and difficult to forget. The art work 
is uniquely appropriate. (8-10) 

Evans, Eva Knox. All About Us. Illus. by Vana Earle. Capitol, 1947. 95 p. $2. This is not 
a story book in the literal sense of the word but a book that tells the facts about people 
—how and why they are different, how and why they are alike. It is cultural an- 
thropology for Junior. Teachers and parents can use it to read to children. Some 
children will want to read it themselves. Most adults find it enlightening, too. (8-12) 

Evans, Eva Knox. Aramuinta. Illus. by Erick Berry. Minton, Balch, 1935. 84 p. $2. 

———., Araminta’s Goat. Illus. by Erick Berry. Putnam, 1938. $2. 

. Jerome Anthony. Illus. by Erick Berry. Putnam, 1936. 88 p. $2. These three 
charming story books are about a little girl from the city who visits relatives in the 
country and about their return visits to the city. The adventures are familiar to any 
children. The illustrations show that these children happen to be Negro. (6-8) 

Farwell, Martha. The Good-Luck Bell. lllus. by Clara Lawton Smith. Rinehart, 1949. 209 
p- $2.25. Miguel and Rosita Ramirez are children who live in Southern California. 
Their father, who is an artist, has been away from home for several months seeking 
employment. With their mother and a young baby, they have a tight time of it 
financially. There is an element of mystery in the story which youngsters will like. 
This book should be interesting to children who come from Spanish- speaking homes, 
as well as to those who have undesirable stereotypes about Spanish-speaking people. 
(8-10) 

Faulkner, Georgene, and Becker, John. Melindy’s Medal. Illus. by Elton C. Fax. Messner, 
1945. 172 p. $2. Melindy’s family moves to a big city housing project. The new apart- 
ment is especially wonderful to them since for them and other Negro families housing 
opportunities have been so limited. School days for eight-year-old Melindy, w inning 
a place among her classmates, listening to Grandma tell of Grandpa’s heroism i in the 
Civil War, and best of all the excitement of being the daughter of a “super-duper 
saxaphone player” make for an interesting story notable for its honesty and humor. 
A fine challenge to many common and undesirable stereotypes about the Negro. 
(8-10) 

Felsen, Henry Gregor. Bertie Takes Care. Illus. by Jane Toan. Dutton, 1948. 184 p. $2.50. 
A breezy ‘boys’ story of Bertie’s efforts to organize a camp of his own by rounding 
up a group of assorted youngsters w ho were novices at campcraft. Although the char- 
acterization is almost caricature, the situations and the very obvious humor are en- 
joyed by early teen-agers. The mixed ethnic and racial backgrounds of the boys lead 
to some ‘problems that test Bertie’s sense of fair play. (12-14) 

Fitch, F. M. One God: The Ways We Worship Him. Photographs chosen by Beatrice 
Creighton. Lothrop, 1944. 144 p. $2. A fine resource book for parent or teacher work- 
ing with children, and for children themselves. Real life photographs make it especially 
useful in social studies units on the neighborhood, the American people, etc., where 
the fact of many ways of w orship i is part of the learning experience. This book can 
be helpful if properly used, even in the first grade. (10- 14) 

Friedman, Frieda. A Sundae with Judy. Illus. by Carolyn Haywood. Morrow, 1949. 192 
p. $2.50. Judy’s father has a candy store on a busy street in New York City. Their 
friends and neighbors are as heterogeneous as the city itself. Around May ling, one of 
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Judy’s new friends, who is Chinese-American, an issue of discrimination arises. One 
wishes the author had not made Mayling’s father a laundryman; however, by showing 
this family as educated, musical, etc., she conveys the idea that positive qualities are 
not exclusiv ely Caucasian. Although the style of the book is plodding and some of 
the characters are a little unreal, the values are good and the lower middle-class set- 
ting is a welcome change. (9-11) 

Fuller, Harv ey K. Manuel Goes to Sea. Illus. by ‘the author, Whittlesey House, 1948. 95 
p. $2. A contemporary tale of the Portuguese- American fishermen who sail out of 
Gloucester, Massachusetts. Twelve-year-old Manuel proves his courage and ma- 
turity in an experience that will thrill all boys who love adventure and the sea. This 
book should be especially useful in that section of New England where Portuguese- 
Americans have low social status in the community and are referred to derisively. 
(10-12) 

Gates, Doris. Blue Willow. Illus. by Paul Lantz. Viking, 1940. 172 p. $2. Jane Larkin’s 
family has moved from one state to another so often that her strongest wish is for a 
permanent home and friends. This story of how she finally gets both conveys to the 
reader insight into problems of migratory families. The neighbors who help Jane to 
make friends successfully are of Mexican descent. (10-12) 

Graham, Shirley, and Lipscomb, George D. Dr. George Washington Carver, Scientist. 
Illus. by E ‘Iton C. Fax. Messner, 1944. 248 p. $2.50. The story of this great American 
scientist will interest boys and girls for many different reasons. His starting out with 
more strikes against him than most—an orphaned, sickly, slave baby; the familiar, 
“simple” subjects of his research—cotton, peanuts, cornstalks, sweet potatoes—their 
endless potential wealth and power; his creativeness, simplicity, genius. A fine supple- 
ment to courses in home economics, biology, nature study, health education, etc. 


(12-15) 
Hayes, ening Hosh-ki the Navajo. Illus. by Charlotte A, Chase. Random House, 
1943. 250 p. $2. In reading this story of a Nav ajo boy’s problems in adjusting to a 


modern white man’s school and a white man’s world which he has been taught to 
hate, one sees a pattern of misunderstanding, distrust, and poor communication char- 
acteristic of human relations among many kinds of groups. The white child raised 
on stories about Indian stealthiness and treachery will get some new insights. (10-14) 

Hayes, Florence. Skid. Illus. by Elton C. Fax. Houghton, 1948. 216 p. $2.50. Skid and his 
family left Georgia to come to Connecticut to live. For Skid this meant leaving be- 
hind friends as well as his cherished position as captain of the school baseball team; it 
meant making the transition from a segregated Southern community to a white 
Northern one. Skid’s simple country family, socially inept, contrast sharply with 
Aunt Alice, who is a poised, well-educated, laboratory technician accustomed to 
meeting any social situation competently. This class difference within the Negro 
family group offers a basis for a discussion led by parent or teacher. (9-13) 

Jackson, Jesse. Anchor Man. Illus. by Doris Spiegel. Harper, 1947. 142 p. $2. Even better 
_ Call Me Charley, listed below. With fine humor, deep insight, splendid char- 

cterization, the author builds this sequel to a real climax in which Charley and his 
high school friends help to resolve a tense situation in race relations that has been less 
well handled by adults in many similar real life situations. Here in a thoroughly en- 
joyable form is a lesson in social techniques of human relations. (10-14) 

Jackson, Jesse. Call Me Charley. Illus. by Doris Spiegel. Harper, 1945. 156 p. $2. The 
story of Charley, the only Negro boy in a white neighborhood and in the . oat 
Illustrations are not as good as the text. A story told without sentimentality or soap- 
box, it communicates to the reader what it is like to feel hurt and bewildered be- 
cause of the color of your skin. (10-13) 


Jordan, Mildred. The Shoo-Fly Pie. Illus. by the author. Knopf, 1944. 118 p. $2. A spark- 
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ling story of presentday life on a farm in the colorful Pennsylvania Dutch country, 
told with humor from the point of view of Debby, age eight. The mouth- watering 
food, Debby’ s endless scrapes, as well as her constantly being frustrated by the “you're 
too young” reminder, will appeal to most readers. A glossary of the dialect and a real 
recipe for shoo-fly pie are thrown in for good measure. (8-10) 

Judson, Clara Ingram. The Green Ginger Jar. Illus. by Paul Brown. Houghton, 1949. 210 
p: $2.50. This is the story of a brother and sister, typical junior high school students 
in Chicago, who derive great security from their Chinese culture which they accept 
and have integrated into their daily living. Conflicts in values occasionally occur but 
are resolved because of the good ‘human relations in the family. Chinese traditions 
enrich the story for the reader. (11-13) 

Kelsey, Alice Geer. Ricardo’s White Horse. Illus. by Joseph Hopkins. Longmans, 1948. 
179 p. $2.25. Everywhere boys want to perform men’s work, be like their fathers. The 
reader will understand and like Ricardo, a rural Puerto Rican boy who helps his 
father with the road keeping and then takes over when his father becomes ill. How 
the boy trains his own horse and then wins national prominence is all part of a de- 
lightful story. With the influx of Puerto Rican Americans to the mainland, books such 
as this are sorely needed. (9-11) 

Lampman, Evelyn Sibley. Treasure Mountain. Illus. by Richard Bennett. Doubleday, 
1949. 207 p. $2.50. An excellent story of a brother and sister who have lived for four 
years at an Indian school in Oregon and who visit a great-aunt during the summer. 
Their shock when confronted with her primitive ways and their gradual acceptance of 
and respect for her are told with candor and deep insight. The attitudes they meet of 
whites towards Indians, their effort to integrate their Indian heritage in a white man’s 
world make fascinating reading. (11-14) 

Lange, Ann. The Eskimo Store. lus. by Gladys B. Blackwood. Albert Whitman, 1948. 

2 p. $1.50. A simple little story about Nancy and Ann who live in Alaska. Here is a 
Ww oalcninn departure from the traditional and tiresome Eskimo stories with emphasis 
on their remoteness and “queerness.” The illustrations are charming. The text is in- 
formative, if a little stiff. The reference at the beginning of the story to the difference 
in skin color between the Eskimo child and the other is regrettable. (5-7 

Levinger, Elma Ehrlich. Albert Einstein. Messner, 1949. 174 p. $2.75. Albert Einstein’s 
name is well known and is usually associated with certain words and phrases—rela- 

tivity, splitting atoms, the fourth ‘dimension. In this fine biography one learns about 
the man behind the name and something about his basic theories. His boyhood and 
youth are described warmly, as are the grim years in Germany when Hitler tried to 
destroy him and his w ritings. Thus, the story of a human being comes to replace a 
series of abstract symbols. (12-14) 

Means, Florence C. Assorted Sisters. Illus. by Helen Blair. Houghton, 1947. 250 p. $2.75. 
A Denver high school story where girls of differing cultural backgrounds (white, 
Chinese, Spanish- -American, Negro) build genuine friendship with each other and 
join together against discrimination. Good characterization, true appreciation of sev- 
eral different culture patterns, and the portrayal of a happy family life more than 
balance the almost too happy ending. (13-15) 

Means, Florence C. The Moved-Outers. Illus. by Helen Blair. Houghton, 1945. 154 p $2. 
Though dated as a story, here is a case study of group relations under the strain of 
war that is as real today as it was when first written—what happened to the Ohara 
family, residents and citizens of California, when the United States went to war with 
Japan. Senior high school students interested in problems of human relations would 
find this book a valuable resource. (12 and up) 

Means, ae C. Shuttered Windows. Illus. by Armstrong Sperry. Houghton, 1938. 
205 p. $2. Harriet, age 16, a Negro student at a Minneapolis high school, goes to one 
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of the Sea Islands off South Carolina to live with a grandmother she doesn’t know. 
The contrast between her own non-segregated middle class, urban environment, and 
the life she finds on the tropical, poverty-stricken island is dramatically portrayed. 
The reader shares her wish first to escape and then to stay and explore the mystery 
and beauty of the island. Her experiences at the segregated girls’ school, her budding 
romance with a handsome and talented lad studying to be an agriculture expert make 
this a lively book. How culture patterns vary within a racial group as a result of 
difference in educational opportunity and environment is made poignantly clear. 
(12-14) 

Mitchell, Lucy Sprague. A Year in the City. Illus. by Tibor Gergely. Simon and Schuster, 
1948. 41 p. 25 cents. The sights and sounds of a big city seen and heard by children 
looking out the window. Short poems, simple text, and pictures, conv eniently divided 
by the seasons of the year, tell of experiences familiar to rural and urban y oungsters 
alike. Children of different racial, socio-economic groups can find themselves in the 
pictures. (3-5) 

Ovington, M. W. Zeke. Illus. by Natalie Davis. Harcourt, 1931. 205 p- $2. Zeke Lee, from 
a small rural community in the South, attends Tolliver Institute in Alabama. His 
problems in adjusting to dormitory life make a good story. The fact that he is a 
Negro and that Tolliver is a school for Negro boys make the book even more in- 
teresting. (12-13) 

Politi, Leo. Juanita. Illus. by the author. Scribner, 1948. 30 p. $2. Birthdays and festivals 
interest all children. How Juanita, her family ‘and friends on Olivera Street—a kind 
of cultural island in the old part of Los Angeles—celebrate two happy occasions in 
the Mexican tradition is told through text and pictures of this beautiful book. Great 
care has been given to detail in the pictures; music and words of several songs are 
supplied, and the ceremonies are described in sufficient detail so that this slim volume 
can be a fine source for fourth, fifth, and sixth graders who are studying about peoples 
of the USA. (6 and up) 

Puner, Helen W. Daddies: What They Do All Day. Illus. by Roger Duvoisin. L othrop, 
1946. 30 p. $1.50. A picture book with illustrations of people who are neither “white” 
nor “black”; thus, any child can identify with the daddies or the work situations por- 
trayed. Brief, simple text; lively pictures. There is a wide variety of workers from 
different income levels. The musician is the only one drawn stereoty pically. (4-6) 

Rey, Margret. Spotty. Illus. by H. A. Rey. Harper, 1945. 26 p. $1.75. Spotty, a rabbit 
who is Tejected by his own ‘family because others insist he is inkaen and “different,” 
runs away from home. How he ‘finally gains acceptance is told in simple text with 
charming pictures. When young children read the story, they do not always gen- 
eralize from the rabbit’s experience to human experience, although they do identify 
with the excluded rabbit. The moral, therefore, requires interpretation by parent or 
teacher for children under eight. (5 and up) 

Ryan, arsine Higgledy Piggledy Room. Illus. by Kurt Werth. Shady Hill Press, 1948. 
24 p. $1.25. Children who do not like to put their toys away will identify with Nick 
and ie who clash with Mama over the problem, and then find a solution by them- 
selves that is quite painless. Nick and Katie are middle class Negro children; this the 
reader learns from the pictures. (5-7) 

Savage, Joan. Hurray for Bobo. Illus. by Berta Schwartz. Children’s Press, 1947. 34 p. 
25 cents. Bobo, who didn’t know how to play baseball, contrived a way to be ac- 
cepted by the neighborhood kids in spite of it. The universal problem of being ac- 
cepted is one every child understands, The fact that Bobo is Chinese-American may, 
to some readers, suggest additional problems. Bobo’s mother, unfortunately, speaks 
only in parables; thus, there is injected an artificial note into an otherwise pleasantly 
told story. The pictures show neighborhood children of different racial origins, A 
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parent or teacher could, by merely showing the pictures to children with the sugges- 
tion “Tell me about the picture,” elicit comments revealing attitudes and expectations 
about human relations. (4-6) 

Shackelford, Jane Dabney. My Happy Days. Illus. by Cecil Vinson. Associated Pub- 
lishers, 1944. 121 p. $2.15. Stilted, uninteresting text, but a good picture book of 
middle class Negro family life, showing familiar experiences—playing house, going 
to school, visiting the airport with Daddy, shopping with mother, etc.—which helps 
to extend the perception of the Negro family for white and Negro children. (6-10) 

Sperry, Armstrong. Little Eagle—a Navajo Boy. Illus. by the author. Winston, 1938. 
102 p. $2. A dramatic, modern adventure story of a fourteen-year-old Navajo boy in 
the setting of the Arizona canyons, the conflict in values that he faced as between 
the ancient Indian culture and that represented by the modern government school 
of the white man. Warm family relations in a home setting unfamiliar to many white 
children. Brilliantly colored illustrations. (9-11) 

Stone, C. R. Inga of Porcupine Mine. Illus. by Ellen Simon. Holiday, 1942. 212 p. $2. 
Thirteen-year-old Inga, her American father of Cornish descent, and Finnish mother 
live in a small mining town in northern Michigan. The home life and warm relation- 
ship of this miner’s family give the reader a ‘glimpse of values that transcend class 
and cultural differences. Descriptions of wonderful foods and charming customs sug- 
gest to the reader how our American culture is enriched through the variety of our 
origins. The efforts at dialect are not successful but are inconsequential. (10-12) 

Tarry, Ellen, and Ets, Marie Hall. My Dog Rinty. Illus. by Alexander and Alexandra 
Alland. Viking, 1946. 50 p. $1.50. David and his dog, Rinty, get into and out of all 
kinds of scrapes. Illustrated profusely with photographs, the book has the lively con- 
temporary flavor of a picture magazine. The text makes no reference to the fact that 
David is a Negro boy. The pictures and story challenge common undesirable stereo- 
types about the Negro. (6-9) 

Tunis, John R. All-American. Illus. by Hans Walleen. Harcourt, 1942. 245 p. $2. A high 
school boy, white, Anglo-Saxon, learns how it feels to be discriminated against when 
he transfers from private to public school and has to develop new friendships. (12-15) 

Tunis, John R. Yea! Wildcats! Harcourt, 1944. 257 p. $2. 

———. A City for Lincoln. Harcourt, 1945. 292 p. $2. Both these sports stories have 
the same setting, a town in Indiana, and revolve around the same key figures, the 
young basketball coach and high school teen-agers. The social issues in each story 
are different but in both the author’s stress is on respect for individual worth and 
fairness in human relations. Sports are seen in a framework of the total community 
and a value such as “fairness” is understood as it affects behavior of townspeople and 
their relationships. (12-15) 

Whitney, Phyllis A. Willow Hill. McKay, 1947. 243 p. $2.50. Another popular high 
school story for girls, better written than most. This one describes the struggle ‘of 
fair-minded students and adults to overcome the prejudices of their friends w shen a 
government housing project brings a sudden influx of Negroes into the community. 
Realistically handled for the age level, with a good plot to hold the reader’s interest. 
How community-school planning can anticipate and meet successfully shifts in 
population, developments in housing could be one outcome of group discussion of 
this book. (14-16) 

Woody, Regina J. Starlight. Morrow, 1946. 248 p. $2.50. This is essentially a story about 
horses, which will have special appeal to girls w "ie know and love them. Along with 
the major theme is the developing friendship of two girls, one of whom is Negro. 
There is a marked contrast in the social status of Alomena’s and Judy’s families that 
stems from class as well as race. This difference in social status and the resultant snob- 
bery among the white families offer opportunity for discussion. (9-12) 
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What Child Do You See? 











E. T. McSWAIN 


It is important for teachers to understand, writes E. T. McSwain, dean 
of the University College, Northwestern University, Evanston, Illinois, 
that each student interacts with his “private” classroom which he creates 
out of his accepted purposes, ideas, and feelings. Likewise, the child 
the teacher sees and interacts with is a psychological creation existing 
only in the mind of the teacher. The implications of this point of view 


are discussed here by Mr. McSwain. 


THE ARCHITECTS of a modern 
school building aim to construct for 
children a useful, healthful, and attrac- 
tive physical environment in which to 
work. Administrators have the oppor- 
tunity to select equipment and instruc- 
tional supplies designed to facilitate im- 
provement in teaching-learning. 


Beyond ‘he Physical Plant 

The core of a school, however, is a 
dynamic, living process. This salient fea- 
ture is more difficult to see and to in- 
terpret. In the current period when the 
need for buildings is urgent, equal em- 
phasis should be given to planning and 
to maintaining adequate psychological 
environments. The first criterion of a 
good school is the quality of living and 
learning experienced daily by children. 

A person who desires to appraise the 
true value of a school is obligated to see 
beyond the physical features. He must 
make a careful observation and inter- 
pretation of the communicative be- 
havior of children and teachers. The 
educative reality of a school exists only 
in the psy chological behaving of each 
individual. Pr ofessional competence and 
sufficient time are required to interpret 
what the classroom experiences really 
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mean in the purposing, thinking, and 
feeling responses of each pupil. Chil- 
dren may be observed as a group, yet 
the reality of a school has its meaning 
and function only in the “under-the- 
skin” experiencing of each child. 
Interpreting Children’s Behavior 


One of the leadership opportunities of 
the principal or supervisor is to help 
teachers improve their understanding of 
the psychological dev elopment of chil- 
dren. The mental interpretation that a 
teacher makes in response to the child’s 
overt behaving influences his com- 
municative relations toward the learner. 
It is important that teachers understand 
that each pupil attends and interacts 
with the “private” classroom that he 
creates daily out of his accepted pur- 
poses, ideas, and feelings. 

In addition, every teacher should rec- 
ognize the difference between his men- 
tal interpretation of a child and the child 
as a unique human being. The child 
that a teacher sees and interacts with is 
a psychological creation that exists only 
in the mind of the teacher. Only by 
careful observing and attentive listening 
is a teacher able to create a mental in- 
terpretation that resembles or is an 
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understanding likeness of the psycho- 
logical behavior of each individual 
member of the class. Much information 
about the pupil’s past and present living 
must be secured if valid diagnosis is to 
be made of needs and progress. 


What the Child Sees 


In a similar way, each pupil creates 
his own interpretation of the teacher. 
He is guided in his responding by what 
he hears the teacher say and by what 
he interprets the teacher to think and 
to feel about him. The teacher that the 
pupil interacts with is a mental creation. 
Unless there is a friendly and mutually 
helpful relationship between teacher and 
pupil, each may create faulty or inac- 
curate responses to the communicative 
behavior of the other person. 

Meaningful, cooperative _ relations 
emerge only when teacher and pupil 
create and act on similar purposes, 
understandings, and feelings. Barriers to 
creative teaching and learning can be 
prevented when teachers take time to as- 
sist pupils in understanding the basic 
elements involved in pupil-teacher in- 
teraction. 

The classroom group is an abstract 
concept. Each pupil creates and acts on 
his interpretative responses to the ex- 
pressive communication of classmates. 
Cooperative interaction should be a di- 
rective goal for all members of the 
group. Learning how to take into ac- 
count the probable difference between 
one’s interpretation of the behavior of 
another person and that person as a 
unique human being is an ability that 
teachers should strive to help pupils de- 
velop and apply at all times. 

Frequent opportunity should be pro- 
vided for discussion and appraisal of 
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the psychological factors essential in co- 


Operative community living. Group- 
mindedness or cooperative action 


emerges as each pupil creates purposes, 
meanings, and values to action that are 
similar to those created by other mem- 
bers of the group. Many ‘classroom ac- 
tivities are needed in which pupils learn 
to identify themselves as contributors to 
a common goal and group welfare. 


Climate of the Classroom 


Development in personal and group 
behavior is influenced in a striking man- 
ner by the mental hygiene climate of 
the classroom. Good mental health is a 
learned way of thinking and feeling 
about one’s interpretation of his suc- 
cess in coping with the cultural re- 
quirements encountered in the class- 
room, in the home, and in various com- 
munity situations. How the pupil thinks 
and feels about his adequacy in dealing 
with external conditions should receive 
as much attention from the teacher as 
his progress in any curriculum subject. 

Unless pupils dev elop a sense of ade- 
quacy and experience some success in 
living in their “private” or psychologi- 
cal school, they may find it difficult to 
discover meaning and interest in their 
school work and may experience diffi- 
culty in living cooperatively with other 
persons. Teachers should observe care- 
fully the overt behavior of pupils to dis- 
cover emerging symptoms of inade- 
quacy and insecurity that are the con- 
tributing causes to inattentiveness, faulty 
study habits, and mental illness. 


A Program Which Serves 
Psychological Needs 


Good mental health, 
learning, is a unique experience for every 
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child. The school program, therefore, 
should be selected and organized to serve 
the psychological needs of each young 
citizen. Administrators and _ teachers 
fortified by a better understanding of 
child development are obligated to ex- 
amine the probable psychological con- 
sequences on individual behaving of 
such school practices as uniform cur- 
riculum content and requirements, em- 
phasis on ability grouping, annual pro- 
motion, grade system classification, 
stress on teacher’s marks, textbook-cen- 
tered instruction, departmental pro- 
grams, authoritarian discipline, and 
paper-pencil tests. 

A more wholesome school program 
would offer children the opportunity to 
live in a social group, to work with a 
competent teacher, and to share in plan- 
ning curriculum experiences, in formu- 
lating directive goals for learning, in 
selecting standards to appraise individual 
achievement, in planning the daily pro- 
gram, and in preparing regulations to 
govern the civic life of the class. The 
test of all school practices depends upon 
their usefulness in improving the “under- 
the-skin” living and learning of all chil- 
dren. 


Experiencing Two Curriculums 


The external curriculum such as 
books, teacher instruction, and refer- 
ence material can be easily seen. The 
“living” curriculum is more difficult to 
interpret. Each pupil discovers and or- 
ganizes the meanings and functional 
content of his “private” curriculum. 
The methods used in learning and the 
kind of materials studied condition the 
personal and social value of the cur- 
riculum for the pupil. The quality of 
the “how” in learning appears, there- 
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fore, more important than the quantity 
of subjects in the curriculum. 

Improvement in the “how” tech- 
niques of learning can be facilitated by 
reducing the speed and scope of the 
curriculum. Teachers and pupils in 
many schools are kept so busy trying to 
meet curriculum requirements that little 
time remains for individual guidance and 
creative learning. Administrators can 
render a significant professional service 
to teachers and pupils by taking definite 
steps to effect a reduction in the psycho- 
logical load of the classroom curriculum. 
Adequate time for securing improve- 
ment in the quality of teaching and of 
learning needs to be substituted for the 
unsound emphasis on the speed and 
scope of the curriculum. 


Readiness for Learning 


Teachers should be encouraged to de- 
vote more time to helping pupils create 
a psychological readiness for each cur- 
riculum experience. Pupils should be 
stimulated to raise questions, to express 
tentative ideas, to venture guesses, and 
to voice anticipated findings. The goals 
and methods for each learning situation 
must be clearly understood if pupils are 
to gain meaningful ideas and informa- 
tion about the subject that is to be 
studied. Pupils will be assisted in mak- 
ing desired improvement in the “how” 
and “what” of each learning situation as 
they are encouraged to give attention to 
critical listening, meaningful reading, 
critical thinking, and_ self-evaluation. 
This kind of teaching and learning takes 
time; it cannot be hurried. 


Learning from Life Experiences 


Creative, functional learning requires 
the acquisition of meanings. When a 
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pupil is expected to learn something 
that is not meaningful, he is forced to 
rely on the authority of the teacher or 
textbook and must employ memory to 
carry out the assignment. Faulty learn- 
ing habits and misunderstandings arise 
Ww hen the subject is too abstract or too 
far removed from the life experiences of 
children. The ability to express words 
or to compute figures does not signify 
always the possession of meanings. More 
emphasis in the classroom should be 
given to discussion, to illustrations, and 
to proof to show the meaning and valid- 
ity of what has been learned. It is the 
teacher’s duty to take time to deter- 
mine whether or not the learning ex- 
perience has _ been psychologically 
meaningful for every pupil. 

Teachers and pupils need to be en- 
couraged to make the work of the class- 
room more interesting and meaningful 
by taking time for work with concrete 
materials, for purposeful excursions, for 
constructive use of audio-visual learn- 
ing aids, and for purposeful reference 
study. It is suggested that the faculty 
of each elementary school undertake a 
cooperative study to find out the 
amount of the curriculum content pre- 
scribed for each grade that is too ab- 
stract or that offers little social meaning 
for the pupils. The elimination of such 
material would constitute one way to 
reduce the psychological load experi- 
enced by teachers and pupils. 

Successful personal and community 
living in the cultural period 1950-2000 
calls for emotional maturity, effective 
tools of learning, ability to solve prob- 
lems, a seamen to deal with new sit- 
uations, a sense of responsibility for the 
general welfare of individuals, and the 
ability to make decisions based on ethi- 
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cal values. These abilities are a signifi- 
cant part of the elementary curriculum. 
They can be discovered and can be de- 
veloped only through meaningful ex- 
periences under the guidance of com- 
petent teachers. T heir meaning and ap- 
plication arise in the psychological be- 
having of each pupil. Their value to 
each individual may be appraised only 
by observing carefully his communi- 
cative behavior. 


The Teacher’s Roles 


It appears reasonable to assume that 
each teacher must accept the following 
roles as he strives to offer leadership and 
experiences that may assist pupils in 
making continuous improvement in the 
psychological world in which each lives 
from day to day. 

First, the teacher must be an educa- 
tional psychologist if he is to interpret 
correctly the psychological needs and 
progress of the child. His major atten- 
tion will be given to teaching the child 
rather than teaching subjects. Examina- 
tion will be made of curriculum re- 
quirements and instructional methods to 
diagnose their effect on psychological 
adequacy of every pupil. 

The second role is that of a social 
engineer. The teacher seeks to envisage 
the cultural conditions that may be 
presented in the next several decades. He 
then attempts to provide curriculum ex- 
periences and materials that may help 
pupils to acquire meaningful ideas, 
understandings, information, and _atti- 
tudes that will contribute to cooperative 
and productive living in a rapidly chang- 
ing society. Textbooks and other ma- 
terials will be selected and appraised in 
relation to their meaning for present and 
future citizenship. 
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Serving as an interpreter of the 
characteristics of a good school to 
parents ts the third role that teachers 
have the opportunity to perform. Par- 
ents see only the school that they 
create in their psychological behavior. 
Unless they understand child develop- 
ment, the meaning of creative learning, 
the psychology of the so-called tools of 
learning, and the reasons supporting 
newer instructional methods, they may 
find it easier to express criticism than 
to give cooperative support to the lead- 
ership of teachers. Parents should be en- 
couraged to visit the classroom to ob- 
serve teacher and pupils at work. Group 
meetings should be provided that en- 
able parents to create a better under- 
standing of the purposes and enabling 


activities of the school. In the degree 
that teachers and parents create sumilar 
goals for children, unity in educational 
leadership will emerge. 

What School Do You See? 

Each individual sees the school of his 
own psychological creation. Through 
cooperative study and discussion, there 
can arise similar criteria for designing 
and for evaluating a school program ap- 
propriate to the psychological needs of 
all children and to the cultural require- 
ments of a complex society. Unity in 
educational leadership depends upon 
the schools we see and the goals we seek 
to achieve in providing improved living 
and learning opportunities for tomor- 
row’s citizens. 





NELLE WRIGHT 


Nelle Wright, director of instruction in the Waynesboro Public Schools, 
Virginia, describes a study in which elementary teachers moved along 
with the same group of children to facilitate planning for continuity in 





growth. 


FOR SEVEN YEARS a group of teach- 
ers in an elementary school has been ex- 
perimenting with a plan of having pu- 
pils remain with the same teacher for 
more than one school year. For elemen- 
tary schools the plan seems possible, rea- 
sonable, and desirable. In this twenty- 
two teacher elementary school, eight 
teachers moved along at various grade 
levels with the same group of children. 
The purpose was to give teachers addi- 
tional help in understanding and deal- 
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ing effectively with children. To do 
this, direct experiences with children of 
as many age levels as possible seemed 
necessary. 


A Workable Plan 


Two types of “shifts” were employed 
in operating this plan—one within the 
division such as primary, intermediate, 
or upper grades, and the other between 
the divisions such as from primary to 
intermediate. The longest period of 
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time that any teacher remained with the 
same group was three years in the pri- 
mary division. 

According to this plan, groups of chil- 
dren progressed through the seven ele- 
mentary grades with fewer changes of 
teachers than is customary. One group 
reaching the seventh grade had three 
teachers instead of the usual seven. This 
group had one teacher for the first three 
grades, one teacher for the two inter- 
mediate grades, and one teacher for the 
two upper grades. Upon reaching the 
eighth grade, which is considered the 
first year of high school, the nucleus of 
this group was held together for a 
homeroom period and for two class pe- 
riods with the same teacher. For their 
other two classes they had different 
teachers. 

Many changes from grade level to 
grade level occurred within the divisions 
of the primary, intermediate, or upper 
grades when teachers chose to advance 
with a group, remain a year longer at 
the same level, or regress to work with 
a new group. Some examples of this 
showed that primary children usually 
had one or two teachers during this 
three-year period. Similar “shifts” were 
operating in the intermediate and upper 
grade divisions which involved a third 
grade teacher advancing to a fourth 
grade, a fourth grade teacher advancing 
to a fifth grade, a sixth grade teacher 
advancing to a seventh grade. This gave 
one group two teachers and the other 
group three teachers for both interme- 
diate and upper grades. 


Organizing for Child Study 


Fach teacher made a careful study of 
the records of each group before assum- 
ing responsibility for extending and 
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maintaining the children’s learning ex- 
periences. This was done through the 
channel of an organized child study 
group made up of these teachers who 
met regularly twice a month. 

The general assumptions agreed upon 
by these teachers were that a child 
should be in a group in which he is best 
stimulated to make whatever contribu- 
tion he is able to make, a group in which 
he can feel he belongs, one that is ap- 
propriate to his developmental level and 
needs, and one which provides him with 
experiences that help him understand 
how to act in relation to people and sur- 
roundings. This type of grouping may 
be directly related to the learning ex- 
periences of the child as well as those of 
the teacher. Some effects on the child 
and his learning experiences may be il- 
lustrated by the comments from chil- 
dren. These comments deal briefly with 
long-range planning and social skills. 


When Children Plan 

Frequently students have little op- 
portunity to plan constructively with- 
out being interferred with or disturbed. 
As a result, they have not been able to 
learn how to plan for the maintenance 
of work on any sustained long-range 
purposeful activity. If given time and 
encouraged by ap propriate experiences, 
the child can and will accept tasks which 
demand persistence and skills. These 
skills are timely and yet aid in the ex- 
tension of pupils’ experiences in plan- 
ning and living together. 

Statements made by fifth grade pupils 
during the fifth year of their continu- 
ous grouping will give some idea of 
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how they felt about ‘planning. 


“Time just flies when you are working on 
your own ideas,” 
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“This week we learned to plan for a whole 
week’s schedule of work. Makes me feel 
grown-up.” 

“TI never realized before how much a teacher 
had to think in order that we get our work 
planned each day.” 

“Some think planning i is fun because it takes 
up time. It does take up time, but I always 
know what I have to do.” 

“We set up our own guides and if we break 
one of these we are the losers.” 

“We used to ‘argue an awful lot—but now 
we either the schedules we 
make or work out some compromise.” 

“We are left on our own more this year 
than ever before, and we sometimes don’t 
know it when the teacher is away for our 
planning period. We have learned how to plan 
and work together.” 

“I keep my own records for the whole year 
and then the teacher and I get together and 
card for each six- 
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make the ratings on my 
weeks’ period.” 


Social Skills 

An extended period of time for work 
also provides opportunity for the de- 
velopment and maintenance of social 
skills. At the same time, it gives oppor- 
tunity for the teacher to note the social 
skills which are acceptable to the in- 
dividual youngsters at various develop- 
mental levels. Some of the more general 
skills developed are: a feeling of belong- 
ingness as shown by unity in work done 
because of the interest and planning of 
members of the 
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group; pride in doing a job well; and in- 


dividuals accepting the demands or re- 
quests made by group members. 


Comments from Pupils 

Comments from one group of third 
grade pupils who had been together 
with the same teacher for three" years 
show a few developments in social skills. 


“Betty should be the announcer for our play 
because she has a clear voice.” 
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“Let’s give Joe another chance to be room 
manager.” 

“Nancy is absent. I'll make a get-well card 
today and send it to her from the class.” 

“As soon as I can control my temper I want 
to be room manager.” 

“I didn’t know there were so many people 
in our community who keep us healthy.” 
(While the group was writing a play “Our 
Helpers.”) 

Today Barton asked Tessie to be his helper. 
(Barton had been timid and was a newcomer 
to the group.) 

“I looked up and at the audience today 
when I practiced my part in the play.” 

“Why don’t we let Bobby choose the ones 
who are to paint the scenery because he knows 
the most about colors and how to paint large?” 


Comments from Teachers 

The following are evaluative state- 
ments made by the teachers participating 
in this study. These give some ideas of 
how this type of grouping relates to the 
teacher’s learning experiences. 


“It tends to eliminate prejudices of grade 
levels, that is, by saying that such and such 
work was supposed to be taught by the teacher 
below or above a particular grade level.” 

“I have become more objective in my ob- 
servations of children’s behavior. I see be- 
havior not as something put on to please or 
annoy the teacher but as something which is 
caused. It often differs from one grade level 
to another.” 

“Observations which I have recorded over a 
shorter period of time are very often inaccu- 
rate, prejudiced, or superficial.” 

“I have learned to withhold my judgment 
for longer periods of time. Example: I have 
seen children who couldn’t read at the close 
of the first grade begin reading the second or 
third month in the second grade.” 

“A longer period gives me more time to 
discover difficulties and to find ways for 
diagnosing them.” 

“Knowledge of a child’s progress over a 
period of time gives me a better understand- 
ing of individual development. Example: A 
speech difficulty disappeared in the third 
grade.” 
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“Provides a chance to carry out a flexible 
promotion policy. A child may be placed in 
a more advanced group when maturity with 
its accompanying growth and learning pat- 
terns indicate it.” 

“A longer period of time enables me to note 
sex differences and accompanying interests at 
different age levels of development.” 

“Provides opportunity for continuous eval- 
uations.” 

“Provides more stimulation for the develop- 
ment of professional attitudes and gives an 
Opportunity to initiate child study.” 

“Provides an opportunity to become aware 
of, and to gain some knowledge of, the factors 
influencing child development and growth, 
such as changes in physical growth and its ac- 
companying emotional behavior, interests and 
attitudes, change of values, and efforts of chil- 
dren to assert their independence and to break 
away from the adult world.” 


The Case of Jay 


In connection with this plan, teach- 
ers kept anecdotal records of individual 
children. These records formed the basis 
for group study and analysis of indi- 
vidual needs. 

In this illustration we see how a 
teacher is challenged by a child’s dis- 
turbing behavior to seek real causes of 
the behavior and to provide experiences 
for him which will correct these causes. 
As a result of a thorough study of the 
child the teacher is able to discover a 
great many needs which are not being 
met at home or at school. School ex- 
periences are planned in light of these 
needs. Getting the pupil’s own pur- 
poses into his school activities and pro- 
activities within his range of 
result in desirable progress for 


viding 
ability 
him. 

Jay, a nine-year-old in the third grade, 
seemed to be lacking in security ‘and a 
sense of belonging to the new group 
which he had joined at the beginning 
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of the new school year. His present 
teacher talked over Jay’s progress and 
difficulties with his former teachers. 
The first day of school Jay told his new 
teacher that he would like to stay in this 
group since his pal Bill was there. This 
statement came from Jay when the 
teacher said that due to the overcrowded 
condition some children would be 
moved to another room. Frequently he 
stayed after school to talk things over 
with his teacher. Often he was in very 
disturbing situations, such as spilling 
paint, breaking the radio cord, fighting 
on the school ground, and being over- 
bearing about the home runs he made in 
baseball. On Valentine Day he remarked 
to his teacher, “I brought a Valentine for 
each one of my classmates. I hope I get 
as many as [| brought.” 


Background Data Helps 


The teacher kept an anecdotal record 
of his behavior and made a study of his 
physical, social, emotional, and mental 
development. She discovered among 
other things that he had an interest in 
rhythmical activities, talent in drawing, 
a dislike for reading, and a lack of in- 
terest in arithmetic. On one occasion he 
refused to read during a class-sharing 
period, saying, “I can’t read very well.” 
At another time Jay said, “Let’s not read 
today. I'd like to make one of those 
little houses like our class made last 
year.” The teacher helped Jay find short 
stories that he was capable of reading. 
He was given extra help by one of his 
classmates and his teacher. By mid-term 
Jay was much happier about his reading 
and voluntarily read before the group at 
different times. 

Jay was making poor progress in 
arithmetic, and the teacher sensed the 
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fact that arithmetic had little meaning 
for him. She began to look for oppor- 
tunities through which he might find 
his arithmetic useful. When the price 
of milk went up first to six cents, then 
to seven, Jay, who was milk monitor, 
found he had to learn how to multiply 
by sixes and sevens or lose his job. With 
a real purpose and help from his parents 
and classmates, he soon had mastered 
this skill. Through such practical ex- 
periences Jay began to see meaning in 
arithmetic and learned to become skilled 
in its use. 


Providing Purposeful Experiences 


In order to help him develop into a 
well-rounded person, the teacher gave 
Jay opportunities for a greater variety 
of experiences based on his needs, in- 
terests, and abilities. He was given free 
time for drawing and was encouraged 
to work with the music teacher in sing- 
ing and interpretive dancing. He had 
extra time for practice in skills. 

The teacher learned through talking 
with Jay that he was not getting the 
proper sleep and she noted, too, how 
easily he tired from physical activity. 
She provided time each day for him to 
rest during school hours. During the 
year Jay’s health condition improved. 
He had his teeth corrected and he gained 
weight. It was thought that the gain in 
weight might have been due to his 
learning to make wiser choices of food 
at the cafeteria. 

Many opportunities were given for 
planning and participating in social ac- 
tivities. It was a happy time for Jay 
when he took part in planning and mak- 
ing the decorations for a Valentine 
party. He showed skill in directing 
games during the physical education 
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period. He was chosen to dance in the 
May Day program. As Jay became 
more confident of the teacher’s genuine 
interest in his welfare, he talked more 
freely to her of his personal problems. 
One day he remained after school to 
tell about the fight which he had had on 
the school grounds. 

By the close of the school year the 
teacher could observe many changes in 
Jay’s personality. He participated in 
group activities and willingly accepted 
responsibility for certain jobs which he 
could do. He no longer attempted to 
win his way on din playground by 

fighting, but usually found ways of rea- 
soning things out with his group. He 
laughed with others and often expressed 
joy over school experiences. Other chil- 
dren included him in the work they 
planned to do, and he had several good 
friends. The teacher felt that because he 
was given opportunity to work out his 
personal problems and to make contri- 
butions to the group, he was released 
to the extent that he experienced suc- 
cess in many areas. 


Benefits and Difficulties 

As this type of study progressed in 
an elementary school, certain difficul- 
ties were encountered. Among these 
were administrative problems in classi- 
fication of students and rigid promotion 
policies; creating an understanding 
among teachers who were not par- 
ticipating in the study; acceptance of 
teachers by parents; securing teachers 
whose training and experience have con- 
tributed to understanding of values de- 
rived from experimental studies. 

This plan is illustrative of one way in 
which child development principles may 
become an integral part of a teacher’s 
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understanding. For here the teacher has 
an opportunity to study a variety of 
situations in which he sees children at 
work. He has face-to-face relationships 
over a longer period of time which of- 
fer opportunities for trying out ideas, 


Teachers Grow 


extending, testing, and modifying theory 
through an analy sis of curriculum ma- 
terials and teaching procedures. The 
teacher becomes aware of the impor- 
tance of maturation and other readiness 
factors in learning. 





HUGH V. PERKINS, Jr. 


This article reports a research study of teacher growth in certain skills, 
attitudes, and understandings as a result of participation in organized 
child study. Hugh V. Perkins, Jr., is associated with the Institute for 
Child Study, University of Maryland. 


MANY A TEACHER spends _ long 
hours preparing curriculum experiences 
which are designed to motivate and pro- 
mote student learning. To this end she 
searches for new materials, develops im- 
proved procedures, attends workshops, 
and serves on curriculum committees. 
Tests evaluating what children learn 
from these experiences, however, often 
reveal outcomes which fall short of her 
expectations. This common experience 
has convinced many teachers and super- 
visors that basic to any program of cur- 
riculum development is the need for an 
adequate understanding of the unique 
factor in the learning process—the 
learner himself. 

Helping teachers gain this understand- 
ing of children was a major objective of 
the program initiated by the Commis- 
sion on Teacher Education, a commis- 
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sion set up in 1939 by the American 
Council on Education. As the result of 
the stimulation provided by this pro- 
gram, teacher groups in many parts of 
the country have been studying and 
learning about children. This study of 
children in teacher groups has been pos- 
sible because interest and support were 
given this in-service program by par- 
ticipating school systems, and consultant 
service was rendered by staffs of field 
consultants who were competent in the 
area of child development and skilled in 
working with groups. 

Those experiences and procedures 
which teacher groups and consultants 
found most helpful in studying children 
became the curriculum of the three- 


1Commission on Teacher Education. Helping 
Teachers Understand Children. Washington, D. C.: 
American Council on Education, 1945. 
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year program that evolved. During each 
of the three years of study each teacher 
builds up a case record of information 
on one child. From lectures, readings, 
and discussion she develops with the 
group a synthesis of scientific knowl- 
edge which assists in interpreting the 
behavior and development of each child 
studied in the group. The gathering of 
adequate objective data on each child 
is stressed, especially in the first year of 
child study. Throughout the three years 
of study an ev er-growing Sy nthesis of 
scientific principles which explain be- 
havior and development is expected to 
produce in teachers deeper insights into 
the causes of behavior. A research study 
recently completed sought to ascertain 
whether these expected skills and in- 
sights were revealed by teacher child 
study groups at each of the three years 
of study.? 

Some of the questions answered by 
this research were: 


@ Do teacher groups with more child 
study experience express more child de- 
velopment concepts than teacher groups 
with less child study experience? 

@ As the result of studying and under- 
standing children do teachers become 
warmer and more objective in their atti- 
tudes toward children? 

@ Do teacher groups studying children 
grow in their ability to use facts and sci- 
entific principles in supporting statements 
made? 

@ Do teachers who reveal the greatest 
knowledge of child development concepts 
rank correspondingly high in the other 
kinds of learning? 


Six groups, two at each year level, 
were studied by this research. Participa- 








2Hugh V. Perkins, Jr. “The Effects of Social- 
Emotional Climate and Curriculum on Group Learn- 
ing of In-Service Teachers.” Unpublished Ph.D. dis- 
sertation, University of Chicago, 1949. 
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tion in these groups was voluntary. 
Groups varied in size from eight to six- 
teen, and they met for about an hour and 
a half every two weeks throughout the 
school year. A leader skilled in child 
study procedures was assigned to each 
group. The group experience for all 
groups consisted of each teacher reading 
her case record information about a 
child, after which the group discussed 
and analyzed behavior using child de- 
velopment principles. 


Teachers Reveal 
a Knowledge of Concepts 


Teachers need to know a great many 
scientific concepts about behavior and 
development in order to understand ade- 
quately the children in their classrooms. 
It was anticipated that teachers in sec- 
ond and third year child study would 
express proportionately more concepts 
than would teachers in the first year of 
the program. Results of this research 
indicated that this was substantially 
true. Statements of teachers in second 
year groups contained a slightly higher 
proportion of child development con- 
cepts than did those of teachers in third 
year groups and a markedly higher pro- 
portion of concepts than did those of 
teachers in first year groups. 

The superiority of second and third 
year groups can partially be explained 
by the fact that these groups use an or- 
ganizing framework to assist them in 
analyzing behavior. Many of the sub- 
items of this framework suggest con- 
cepts which are important in under- 
standing behavior and development. The 
slight superiority of second year groups 
over third year groups in the number of 
child development concepts expressed 
had been anticipated. Second year 
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groups in classifying case record data 
using the framework are usually able to 
express more concepts per given unit of 
time than can third year groups where 
emphasis and more time is given to the 
slower and more difficult task of in- 
terpreting case records. 

This research revealed further differ- 
ences between groups at each year level 
in the kinds of child dev elopment con- 
cepts expressed. Teachers in first year 
groups were significantly superior in 
the proportion of concepts which dealt 
with basic principles of child study, i.e. 
behavior is caused, every individual 
valuable, etc. Second year groups ranked 
highest in the proportion of self-adjust- 
ment concepts expressed, and third year 
groups expressed proportionately more 
concepts dealing with peer group and 
physical dynamics. 

Superiority of first year groups in ex- 
pression of basic principles and third 
year groups in expression of peer group 
concepts represent realized outcomes of 
child study experiences at each level. 
Gaining some understanding of the de- 
velopment and adjustment of self is a 
major objective of third year, but con- 
cepts revealed by third year groups 
contained no greater proportion of self 
concepts than did those of first and sec- 
ond year groups. Learning did take place 
in all six groups, however, for each 
group expressed proportionately more 
concepts during the second half of the 
learning period than it had during the 
first half. 

Child development principles and 
concepts most frequently expressed in 
all groups were the following: 


+ Judgments about a child are valid to the ex- 
tent that they are based upon evidence 
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which is objective, factual, specific, and de- 
scriptive. 

+ Age, the pattern of physical growth, and 
description of a child’s activities and in- 
terests are evidences used in approximating 
a child’s maturity or developmental level. 

+ Facts about the family constellation, the 
child’s relationship to his family and the re- 
lationship of each member to each other re- 
veal important information about the af- 
fectional climate of the home. 

+ In daily interaction children who can asso- 
ciate with each other on a basis of relative 
equality gradually develop a series of feel- 
ings toward one another. These feelings are 
expressed in the interpersonal relationships 
of children. 

+ Information about a family’s living habits, 
education of parents, occupational status of 
the breadwinner, location and condition of 
home, rituals, beliefs, and intimate associa- 
tions suggest its approximate position in the 
social class structure. 

+ Each individual develops characteristic ways 
of meeting emotional situations which en- 
able him to defend, reassure, and comfort 
himself. 


Teachers’ Attitudes Change 


Changes in teachers toward a greater 
understanding of children is further re- 
vealed in the quality of their feelings to- 
ward them. Attitudes toward children 
which could be inferred in a teacher’s 
statement were judged using two quali- 
tative criteria: the degree of objective 
detachment or emotional attachment in 
the teacher’s feeling toward the child; 
and the degree of warmth, acceptance, 
and affection or the contrasting conven- 
tionality, coldness, or inconsistency re- 
vealed in the teacher’s attitude toward a 
child. 

Teachers in second and third year 
groups were warmer and more accept- 
ing in their attitudes toward children 
than were the teachers in first year 
groups. But teachers in second and third 
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year groups revealed no more objective 
detachment in their feelings toward 
children than did teachers in first year 
groups. Only teachers in second year 
groups showed significantly more 
warmth and acceptance in their attitudes 
toward children during the second half 
of the learning period than they had 
during the first half. On the other hand, 
teachers at all levels were no more ob- 
jective in their attitudes toward chil- 
dren during the second half of the learn- 
ing period than they had been during the 
first half. Thus, while there is some in- 
dication that teachers who have studied 
children are warmer and more accept- 
ing in their attitudes toward them, the 
evidence is conflicting and inconclu- 
sive. The evidence suggests rather that 
attitudes are highly unique and their 
formation and modification are less in- 
fluenced by group experience than are 
the other aspects of learning studied by 
this research. 


Growth in Statement Substantiation 


Because of our past training and ex- 
perience, all of us are prone to use snap 
judgments and personal opinion in judg- 
ing the behavior of others. Teachers in 
child study groups strive to replace this 
unscientific mode of thinking by habit- 
ually giving facts and scientific prin- 
ciples in support of statements made. 

Statements of teachers in second and 
third year groups were more fully sup- 
ported by facts or scientific principles 
than were the statements of teachers in 
first year groups. Furthermore, the 
statements of teachers in second and 
third year child study contained fewer 
judgments and unsupported opinions 
than did the statements by first year par- 
ticipants. This evidence suggests that 
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teacher groups studying children do 
grow in their use of facts and scientific 
principles to support statements about 
children. 


Inter-relationships between Factors 


Do teachers who express the most 
concepts also rank highest in giving ade- 
quate evidence in support of statements 
made? Do teachers who participate most 
frequently learn more than teachers who 
participate less frequently? A study of 
the inter-relationships between group 
learning and interaction factors pro- 
vided the answers to these and other 
questions. 

Results of this research indicated that 
teachers who participated most fre- 
quently tended to express more child 
development concepts, were more likely 
to experience individual or group ten- 
sion, and were more likely to find ten- 
sion release through laughter. The effect 
of tension on group learning was strik- 
ingly revealed. Teacher statements indi- 
cating presence of tension contained 
fewer child development concepts, 
lacked warmth and acceptance of chil- 
dren, were less adequately supported, 
and were more subjective and self-in- 
volved. 

Teachers who ranked highest in num- 
ber and ratio of expressed child develop- 
ment concepts tended also to support 
their statements more fully and to show 
more real insight and sounder qualities 
of reasoning in the interpretation of be- 
havior. Attitudes of warmth and accept- 
ance of children, however, appeared to 
be unrelated to other evidences of learn- 
ing. Thus, knowledge of child develop- 
ment concepts and the ability to sup- 
port statements adequately were related 
evidences of group learning, but atti- 
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tudes toward children appeared to be an 
independent evidence of group or indi- 
vidual learning. 

Assessment of the actual learning 
which took place in these teachers 
would depend upon evidence that these 
teachers changed in their ways of work- 
ing with children—an outcome which 
could not be measured by this study. 
Since knowledge of child development 


principles, objective and warm attitudes, 
and skills in objectively analyzing evi- 
dence are prerequisite to understanding 
the behavior and development of chil- 
dren, we may feel certain that through 
these experiences teachers gained the 
insights into behavior which become a 
spur to influencing changes in the class- 
room consistent with a growing under- 
standing of children. 


The Child Study Program 








rraervYy 


in Corpus CAriski 


VIRGINIA HUFSTEDLER 


This is the story of an in-service program in the Corpus Christi, Texas, 
schools in which major attention was given to the study of children. 
Virginia Hufstedler, formerly with the Corpus Christi schools, is as- 
sociated with the Institute for Child Study, University of Maryland. 


IN 1938 the Corpus Christi public 
schools began a series of in-service edu- 
cation programs. Details of the program 
varied from year to year according to 
the needs of participants, but were al- 
ways centered around problems of men- 
tal hygiene. Since 1944, however, the 
activities have been based on a direct 
study of children. 


Toward Better Understanding 


The Child Study program grew out 
of the activities of a self-appointed com- 
mittee which was studying the use of 
cumulative records in the spring of 
1943. The committee was composed of 
the principal of Corpus Christi Senior 
High School, the counselor of the same 
school, the principal of a neighboring 
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junior high school, and a visiting con- 
sultant from a nearby university. The 
immediate concern of the committee 
was the fact that many teachers in sec- 
ondary schools were not making use of 
data on cumulative records. As the 
group attempted to determine why 
these data were not being used, they 
also tried to determine w om informa- 
tion would help teachers to better 
understand children. 

It soon became evident to the mem- 
bers of the group that they needed to 
know more about children and their 
behavior before much progress would 
be made on these problems. As a con- 
sequence, the three local persons at- 
tended the Human Development Work- 
shop at the University of Chicago in 
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the summer of 1943. There they worked 
on problems relating to cumulative rec- 
ords with the assistance of several con- 
sultants and, at the same time, took part 
in the seminars and interest groups of 
the workshop. One of the interest 
groups in which the trio participated 
explored the benefits derived from a di- 
rect study of children. It was in this 
group that the Corpus Christi commit- 
tee became interested in a child study 
program. 


Workshop Plans 


The experience of the summer work- 
shop was so stimulating and helpful to 
the trio that upon their return to Corpus 
Christi they made a detailed report to 
the superintendent of schools. This re- 
port included the recommendation that 
the administrative staff investigate the 
possibilities of a program of in-service 
education based on a study of children. 
The committee also suggested that a 
local workshop be held the following 
summer for the purpose of exploring 
further the possibilities of such a pro- 
gram with teachers and principals. 
Study of these suggestions by the super- 
intendent and his staff resulted in plans 
for D. A. Prescott, University of Chi- 
cago, to direct a two-week workshop in 
June, 1944. 

A series of committees made up of 
principals and teachers were set up to 
formulate definite plans for the sum- 
mer. It was decided that all the admin- 
istrative staff, the guidance staff, and 
one teacher from each school faculty (a 
total of fifty persons) would be invited 
to participate in the workshop. An old 
hotel in a small fishing village on Co- 
pano Bay was leased to =f the work- 
shop. School cafeteria equipment was 
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moved to the hotel, cots were set up, 
and preparations were made for the 
group to “camp” for two weeks. 


Our Objectives 


The objectives for the workshop 
were developed through a series of let- 
ters between Prescott and one of the 
committees. The final objectives as out- 
lined in a letter from Prescott to the 
superintendent were: 


@ To give the leaders in the school sys- 
tem an overview of the basic scientific 
principles that explain how children de- 
velop and why they behave as they do 

@. To demonstrate to school leaders that a 
great deal of information about an in- 
dividual child is necessary in order to 
understand that child 

@ To demonstrate how this needed 
formation about children can be se- 
cured, how it can be organized, and 
how it can be interpreted by classroom 
teachers, counselors, and school prin- 
cipals, and what use it is to them in 
helping children 

@ To plan a practical program of work 
for the coming year if the participants 
wished 

@ To plan for the development of a “lead- 
ership group” that would guide the 
work of the child study program dur- 
ing the year if such a program were 
adopted. 


The final scheduling of activities took 
place on the opening “day of the work- 
shop. The day was div ided into work 
periods: one for a lecture by Prescott, 
one for examining child study records, 
and one for discussion of school prob- 
lems. At the close of this two-week 
period, plans were made to begin a child 
study program in September. 

Objectives of the long-term pro- 
gram were: (1) to increase the class- 
room effectiveness of teachers; (2) to 
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increase the guidance role of teachers; 
(3) to develop gradually a more helpful 
body of records about children; (4) to 
consider the implications of the child 
study program for curriculum revision. 


Enthusiastic Participation 


Each principal and teacher who at- 
tended the workshop was to invite other 
members of the school faculty to join 
him in forming a group within the 
school. If a sufficient number was not 
available to constitute a group in each 
school, provision was made for com- 
bined groups. All participation was to 
be on a voluntary basis and it was 
agreed that no pressure would be placed 
on anyone to enter the program. The 
school board and administration gave 
support to the program to the extent 
that meetings were to be held on school 
time and consultant service was to be 
furnished each group. 

During the school term 1944-45, ap- 
proximately one hundred fifty teachers 
and principals participated in child 
study groups which met for a two-hour 
period twice a month under the leader- 
ship of a school principal. Three con- 
sultants from the University of Chicago 
visited the schools and met with the 
groups during the year. 

The interest in the program was evi- 
denced by the growth of number of 
participants and their continued study. 
In the second year of the program, one 
hundred twenty-five of the first year 
participants continued their study, and 
over one hundred additional teachers 
entered for the first time. The program 
continued to grow until, by 1949, five 
years later, over five hundred persons 
had engaged in the study for three or 
more consecutive years. After com- 
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pleting the three years of “Child 
Study,” numbers of teachers formed 
groups to continue study of the im- 
plications of child dev elopment for 
cumulative records, home visitations, 
reporting to parents, curriculum devel- 
opment, and various other problems of 
interest to them. 

Workshops were held each summer 
with an average attendance of one hun- 
dred fifteen persons. The nature of each 
workshop changed with changing needs 
of the participants. The emphasis con- 
tinued to be on child development but 
there was an increasing amount of study 
of the implications for a more effective 
guidance program, cumulative records, 
and for curriculum development. 


Evaluation 


Almost continuous efforts have been 
made to evaluate the results of partici- 
pation in the child study program in 
Corpus Christi schools, but satisfactory 
methods of evaluation have not been 
found. However, expressions from ad- 
ministrators and teachers indicate that 
many changes occurred in administra- 
tive policies, methods of teaching, and 
ways of working with children as in- 
dividuals and groups. Two formal at- 
tempts to evaluate the program have 
been made by Whitehead and Pockrus. 

Whitehead, in a study made in 1947, 
reported that principals and _ teachers 
agreed that participation in the pro- 
gram was worthwhile.’ Principals ex- 
pressed the belief that teachers devel- 
oped a more accepting attitude toward 
children and became more skilled in 
working with “discipline problems.” 

1 William W. Whitehead. “An Evaluation of the 
Child Study Program of the Corpus Christi, Texas, 


Public Schools.’’ Unpublished thesis, North Texas 
State Teachers College, Denton, 1947. 
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Teachers indicated that they believed 
themselves to be more understanding of 
all children. 

In August, 1949, Pockrus reported 
the results of a questionnaire sent to 
each member of the Corpus Christi 
school staff.2 Over five hundred teachers 
and principals (four-fifths of the total 
staff) answered the questionnaire. 
Eighty-six percent of those answering 
had completed three years of the pro- 
gram or were active in it in 1949. 
Eighty-four percent of those respond- 
ing indicated that the experience in the 
program had been of value to them and 
worth the time involved. Seventy-eight 
percent of the total group stated that 
the direct study of children had helped 
them to become more understanding 
teachers. 

The value placed on the program by 


2 Flora Fulbright Pockrus. ‘An Appraisal of the 
Child Study Program in the Corpus Christi Public 
Schools.”” Unpublished thesis, Texas College of Arts 
and Industries, Kingsville, 1949. 


teachers was also evidenced by the fact 
that seventy-eight percent of those an- 
swering the questionnaire advised new 
teachers to participate in child study. 
Another interesting outcome of the sur- 
vey was that ninety percent of the five 
hundred believed that throughout the 
system there was a better understand- 
ing of children. In other words, some 
of the fourteen percent who had never 
taken part in the program felt that this 
change had occurred in the system as a 
whole. 

Probably the most significant evalua- 
tion of the child study program in Cor- 
pus Christi is to be seen in the continued 
participation. The sixth consecutive 
year of the program is coming to a 
close, and plans are being formulated 
for another workshop. Neither the ad- 
ministrators nor the teachers, however, 
would suggest a program such as this as 
the panacea for all school problems. It 
is one approach we have found success- 


ful. 


Learning to Interpret 


Child Behavior 








JOHN J. KURTZ 


This description of the activities of a group of teachers during their 
first year of organized child study tells how they gained skill in inter- 
preting child behavior. John J. Kurtz is associated with the Institute for 
Child Study, University of Maryland. 


THE DIRECT STUDY of children is 
one of the more challenging programs 
for professional improvement in our 
schools today. Teachers have long been 
concerned about understanding chil- 
dren. But it is only recently that they 
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have had a chance to participate in syste- 
matic and continuous programs of child 
study. At present in more than a dozen 
states thousands of teachers meet regu- 
larly every two weeks in local study 
groups. Meetings usually are held after 
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school hours, and participation is essen- 
tially voluntary. 

During the last decade a fairly syste- 
matic pattern for studying children has 
evolved comprising a basic three-year 
program. After this basic three-year ex- 
perience teachers usually go on to work 
at such school problems as curriculum 
revision, how children learn, adequate 
cumulative records, reporting to parents, 
and many others. Many of these study 
groups have continued to work together 
for three, four, five, and more years. 

Since the scope of this article must 
necessarily be limited, we will describe 
only some aspects of child study work 
carried on in the first year. To do this 
let us look in on a typical first-year 
group during one of its early sessions. 


A Teacher Group Meets 


Nine teachers and the principal of 
East Elementary School comprise our 
group. (Principals are often, though not 
always, members.) There is a chosen 
leader, but it is sometimes difficult to 
know who is taking this role because 
participation is on a peer basis. Meeting 
time is from 3:30 until about 5:30. 
Coffee is served as the group is seated 
around a large table in the school li- 
brary. Each member has a bound note- 
book containing information she has 
been collecting about some child in 
whom she is particularly interested. Case 
records do not deal with “problem” 
children; these teachers are concerned 
with “average” children. The informa- 
tion is regarded as confidential and a 
rigid code of professional ethics governs 
its use. This record, gathered by teach- 
ers from school records, from home 
visits, and from observations of happen- 
ings in their daily work with children, 
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becomes the focal point for group dis- 
cussion. 


One Teacher’s Record 


By the time coffee is over, if not be- 
fore, some member of the group volun- 
teers to read her record. In our group 
it is Caroline Baily who takes her turn 
at reading. After naming the child she is 
studying (the true name is not used in 
the record), Miss Baily reads from her 
notebook. 


September 1oth 

Becky is eleven and a half years old and 
is in the fifth grade. She is older than any 
of the other girls in the group. She is one 
of the larger girls physically, although two 
of the girls are taller ches she. She is 
plump but well proportioned. Her hair is 
dark, parted in the middle, held back on 
each side with barrettes, and worn shoulder 
length. On occasion it is curled, but more 
often straight with the ends turning natu- 
rally. Her complexion is fair and healthy. 
She has a slight sprinkling of freckles across 
her nose. Her eyes are dark and shining. 
Her teeth are a little crowded and her 
mouth structure affects her speech to a de- 
gree. She has a high pitched voice with a 
slight nasal twang. 

Becky has an older sister. Her father is 
deceased and her mother has married again. 
Becky therefore has a stepfather. Her 
name has not been changed. The family 
lives in an apartment. Their religion is 
Judaism. 


When Miss Baily paused for a mo- 
ment someone asked, “Exactly how old 
is Becky’s sister?” Miss Baily didn’t 
know. The leader asked if the group 
felt that such exact information was nec- 
essary. Several teachers made comments, 
among them, “It would make a differ- 
ence if the sister is only slightly older 
or considerably older. If Becky’s sister 
is, say sixteen, she would probably be 
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in late adolescence and would have dif- 
ferent interests in keeping with her ma- 
turity.” After some discussion the group 
agreed that they should record the exact 
ages of siblings if possible. Miss Baily 
made a note to get this information, and 
then continued reading. 


September 12th 

Becky entered kindergarten in a school 
in this city in February, 1942. After one 
year in kindergarten she entered a non- 
reading group for one semester. She went 
to 1A and 1B and transferred to another 
school when she moved in the fall of 1944. 
She spent a year in the 2A (being retained 
for one semester). Then the family moved 
again and she entered our 2B in December, 
1945. She was retained in the 2B. She com- 
pleted 3A and 3B in 1945-46 and was sent 
to summer school in 1946. She had been 
sent for strengthening, but she was under 
the impression that she was making up a 
grade. When she returned in September, 
1946, she thought she was being placed in 
4B. It was nearly the end of the semester 
before she and her family understood her 
placement. She came to me in February, 
1947, in the 4B. The group was a 4B-5A 
combination. She was deeply concerned 
about her placement and sensitive to group- 


ing. 


At this point, one of the men asked 
Miss Baily what evidence there was that 
Becky was “deeply concerned about her 
placement and sensitive to grouping.” 
Miss Baily explained that this was her 
opinion at the time, and decided to 
place the statement in parentheses in 
order to designate it as opinion. She 
then continued to read from her record. 


September 14th 

We were sharing our vacation experi- 
ences this morning. Becky was sparkling 
with enthusiasm, waving her hand eagerly. 
She started telling about her experiences at 
camp, recounting the daily schedule, little 
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things that were said, hikes they took, bus 
trips they went on, etc. It was quite a 
lengthy talk. Finally, LeeRoy, who was in 
charge, said, “Becky, you're telling too 
much. Someone else wants a turn.” Becky 
replied, “But I only want to tell one thing 
more.” There were notable groans from 
the class and Sam said, “Yeah—but you’ve 
already told so much. I think you ought to 
tell just one thing and give somebody else 
a chance.” I sdid, “Becky, why don’t you 
finish telling about the bus trip and save 
the others until another time. We’ll have 
other opportunities to share vacation ex- 
periences.” A familiar scowl appeared on 
her face. She drooped, but still looked de- 
fiant. She said, ‘““That’s all I want to tell” 
and sat down, resting her head on one hand. 
For a while she took no part in the discus- 
sion. Then she started adding to nearly 
everyone’s contribution by saying, “That 
reminds me...” or “That was just like 
one time. 

Goddard, who is rather well liked, told 
briefly about his camping experience in 
Maine, then went on to tell how his family 
met him and they went to Canada. Becky 
interrupted to say, “I thought we were 
only supposed to tell about one thing. 
You’re telling two.” “But this is interest- 
ing,” said Hansell. “What did you see in 
Canada?” Goddard told a little about the 
French and English signs and said he 
would tell more later. Becky scowled again 
and withdrew from the discussion. 


One of the participants broke in to 
comment that Becky must be a very 
poor sport. Another teacher, who knew 
Becky, did not agree w ith this point of 
view. As an outgrowth of the ensuing 
discussion Miss Baily wrote in the mar- 
gin of her record book, “Becky takes 
more than a proportionate share of time 
telling of experiences.” All members of 
the group appeared to accept this as a 
better statement, for it was an objective 
description of one of Becky’s typical 
ways of behaving. Then Miss Baily con- 
tinued reading. 
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September 17th 
The class was organized into three read- 
ing groups today. Becky was put in the 
middle group. When the books were given 
out, the children were looking at them— 
getting acquainted with them. Becky came 
up to me and said, “This is a fifth grade 
book, isn’t it?” I replied, “Yes, it is, Becky. 
Doesn’t it look interesting? All the stories 
have been selected to appeal to fifth grade 
boys and girls.” She relaxed and said, “I 
didn’t want any fourth grade book.” She 
returned to her seat smiling and hugging 
the book. 


September 20th 
On the basis of the previous week’s 
work, the class was divided into two 
spelling groups—one an independent study 
group, the other a supervised study group. 
Becky was put into the latter, As I worked 
with the group Becky was sulking. She 
kept her head down and doodled on her 
notebook. When I explained that in this 
group we would learn how to study and 
use new words so that we could attack 
them independently, she sat up quickly and 
said, “If anybody in this group gets Perfect 
on Friday, can they be put in the other 
group?” I suggested it might be wise to 
work in the group for a steady period to 
get the full benefit. Getting Perfect would 
mean real progress—but other things would 
have to be considered. She dropped her 
head and returned to her doodling. 


September 21st 
I was on playground duty today. Becky 
came over to me complaining that Judith 
wouldn’t let anybody jump with her rope. 
I looked over at the group of about a dozen 
girls jumping rope. “The other girls are 
jumping, Becky.” “Well, she won't let me 
jump,” she said. I answered, “Since it is 
Judith’s rope, we'll have to let her decide 
who shall be in the game.” She went back 
to the group, watching them. Every once 
in a while she would comment on what was 
done wrong. The girls ignored her. 
Later I questioned Judith about the in- 
cident. “Oh, everybody said Becky missed 
but she insisted that she didn’t and wouldn’t 
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take her turn turning. That isn’t fair.” I 
agreed. 


September 22nd 
Becky brought her news contribution to 
show me this morning before nine. This is 
a usual thing. She comes to me every 
morning to show or tell me something. 
She had about six different pieces to 
share. During the news period she kept 
jumping up and giving her news ahead of 
everyone else. Finally Sharon said, “Becky, 
you've had your turn.” “I know, but I 
brought a lot of news.” Tony suggested, 
“Wait and see if someone else has that 
news. Maybe you can just add to theirs. If 
nobody gives it, then you can give it at the 
end.” Becky sat down with the familiar 
scowl on her face. 


Here a member of the group remarked 
that failing to share seemed to be char- 
acteristic of Becky, mentioning the va- 
cation experience sharing incident, the 
news report period, and the rope turn- 
ing episode. Aided by contributions 
from various members of the group, 
Miss Baily listed the following behav- 
ioral characteristics which seemed ap- 
parent from the record to date: 


1. Becky takes more than a proportionate 
share of time in oral work. 

. Becky fails to take turns. 

3. Becky scowls when rebuked by fellow 
students or teacher. 

4. Becky asks questions about grade level 
and progress. 

. Becky frequently goes to teacher to show 
or tell something. 


nN 


wn 


The Group Learns 
How to Interpret Behavior 


At this point the leader told of her ex- 
perience in a leaders’ meeting. The 
group leaders get together several times 
a year for the purpose of developing 
and clarifying ways of guiding their 
groups in building and interpreting case 
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records. Frequently they are helped in 
these meetings by a child study consul- 
tant. She told of how the leaders’ group 
had examined a case record together, 
had pulled out certain behavior patterns, 
ways of behaving that recur in the rec- 
ord, and had further used all of the data 
in the record to bring out a number of 
possible explanations for the behavior 
in question. 

Our group was ready for the chal- 
lenge. Through combined thinking they 
suggested the following as possible rea- 
sons which might be back of Becky’s 
“taking more than a proportionate share 
of time in oral work.” 


1. She may be trying to keep up with her 
older sister. 

2. She may feel insecure at home and is 
trying particularly hard to win recogni- 
tion in school. 

3. She may feel that because she is older 
and larger than others in the class she 
should do more than others. 

4. She may be trying to impress her class- 
mates because she apparently was not 
successful in her group on the play- 
ground. 

5. She may feel or have felt discrimination 
because of her religion, and is reacting in 
this manner. 

6. She may feel inferior (retardation, home 
conditions, etc.) and is striving to make 
up for shortcomings in her life. 

. She may be trying to avoid another fail- 
ure as she apparently has already been 
hurt in this way. 


a | 


With this the session ended. One of 
the teachers was heard to remark to a 
fellow teacher, “You know, I find I am 
handling all my pupils differently since 
I have been in child study. I work more 
positively, and discipline problems are 
not what they were. I think we do 


more, learn more, and have a happier 
time together.” 

At subsequent meetings other records 
will be discussed in similar fashion. 
These teachers will help each other to 
write comprehensive records objec- 
tively, and they will help each other to 
use data about children in learning to 
understand them. They will also help 
each other in applying scientific gen- 
eralizations about human development 
and behavior in individual cases. The 
preliminary and partial analysis given 
above is tentative. As the record con- 
tinues to build, and as teachers grow in 
their ability to relate general knowledge 
about human development and behavior 
to specific situations, some of the tenta- 
tive explanations may be invalidated, 
some will be substantiated with further 
data, and others may be added. It is a 
process that provides clues for working 
with children, and goes a long way to- 
ward avoiding the snap judgment that 
Becky, for example, is a poor sport and 
should be made to see this. 

It has been possible to give only 
snatches of what goes on at an early 
stage in teacher study groups. Other ex- 
periences will be shared by them before 
even the first year ends. Increasingly, 
with periodic help from specialists in 
the field of human development, teachers 
push further their understanding of 
children and youth.! Increasingly teach- 
ers come to see countless implications 
for the total school program in the light 
of the basic objective of guiding all 
children toward maximum development 
of their potentialities. 


1 See accompanying article by Hugh V. Perkins, 
“Teachers Grow in Understanding Children.” 
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A Cooperative Approach 





ta. Child Study 


ETHEL KAWIN 


During the past two years, the Illinois ASCD and the University of 
Chicago have sponsored a state-wide child study program in which five 
communities are currently participating. Cooperation between parents 
and teachers is a noteworthy feature of this project, of which Ethel 
Kawin, lecturer at the University of Chicago, is consultant. 


A MOTHER having her first experi- 
ence in a workshop in which parents 
and educators were working together, 
wrote in her notebook: “I have just 
reached the conclusion, after five days 
in a workshop devoted to studying prob- 
lems in child guidance, that teachers 
are ‘people.’ Warm, friendly people 
who are as deeply concerned as parents 
that all children, everywhere, have the 
very best chance possible to grow to 
the limit of their capabilities and to 
learn to adjust themselves to their en- 
vironment. 

“It was a truly revealing experience 
for me, to get a glimpse ‘through the 
invisible wall that, unfortunately, often 
exists in parent-teacher relationships. | 
had not realized that teachers are fre- 
quently as bewildered as fathers and 
mothers and are anxious to do every- 
thing in their power to cooperate with 
parents to develop the best potentialities 
of children 

These excerpts are indicative of some 
of the exciting new developments in 
home-school relationships as parents and 
teachers discover each other as persons. 
The farm mother who wrote those 
paragraphs was a member of the second 
Annual Workshop sponsored by the 
Illinois Association for Supervision and 
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Curriculum Development at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, as part of the Asso- 
ciation’s Child Growth and Develop- 
ment Project. She was one of a work- 
shop group of thirty—twenty were 
from the city school systems of Rock- 
ford and Rock Island and ten were 
from the rural communities of Mc- 
Henry and Whiteside Counties. All 
were trying to learn more about how 
children grow and develop. Parents and 
teachers together were striving for 
deeper understanding of the children 
entrusted to their care. This is typical 
of the new day in which the family 
and the school are at long last discover- 
ing their interdependence. 


History of the Project 

How did this Illinois project begin? 
In the spring of 1947, at its annual meet- 
ing at Carbondale, the membership of 
Illinois ASCD voted unanimously to 
establish a program for the study of 
child development and asked the De- 
partment of Education of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago if the serv ices of the 
writer could ie made available as con- 
sultant for the project. Through Ralph 
W. Tyler, then chairman of the De- 
partment, the request was granted, and 
a pilot project was launched in East St. 
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Louis through the interest and efforts 
of Cecile Coombs, then president of 
IASCD, and music supervisor of the 
East St. Louis public schools. The pro- 
gram got under w ay there in January, 
1948. The local education association 
helped to sponsor it, and the public 
schools cooperated. The Illinois ASCD 
appointed a research committee to study 
and evaluate the project; Charlotte 
Meyer, elementary supervisor of Deca- 
tur, was elected chairman. 

By the summer of 1948, other com- 
munities expressed interest in partici- 
pating in the project. The public schools 
of Rockford and Rock Island joined it 
in the summer of 1948 and sent groups 
to a one-week workshop at the Univer- 
sity of Chicago for the purpose of plan- 
ning child development study programs 
for their towns for the school year 1948- 
49- Because of budgetary problems i in its 
field services, the Univ ersity of Chicago 
felt unable to provide consultant serv- 
aces beyond the first year. The school 
boards of Rockford and Rock Island 
voted to continue the projects and to 
pay for the writer’s consultant services. 

At a second workshop in August, 
1949, groups from these two cities 
worked out plans for the second year of 
their programs. Two rural communi- 
ties joined the 1949 workshop and de- 
veloped plans for launching child de- 
velopment programs in their areas, 
McHenry County and Whiteside 
County. In the current school year, 
therefore, five communities are partici- 
pating in the Child Growth and De- 
velopment Project, jointly sponsored 
by the Illinois ASCD and the University 
of Chicago. Several other communities 
are now considering plans for joining 
the project next year. A community 
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wishing to become a participating mem- 
ber of the project applies to the Re- 
search Committee of the Illinois ASCD, 
of which Charlotte Meyer is still chair- 
man. 


Purpose of the Project 


Parents and teachers are the major 
guides of children. The purpose of the 
project is to help them gain greater 
understanding of how boys and girls 
grow and develop from birth through 
adolescence. Next to his parents, a child’s 
teachers play the most important role in 
influencing the dvelopment of his per- 
sonality. ‘All other specialists—coun- 
selors, social workers, psychologists, and 
other so-called experts—are really re- 
source persons who should be av ailable 
to parents and teachers to help them in 
their guidance of children. The child’s 
foundations for mental health are laid 
by parents and teachers who handle each 
child wisely in their close daily contacts 
with him. 

To prepare them for these major 
roles, both parents and teachers need 
special “education.” There is little truth 
in the idea that if one is biologically 
capable of parenthood that makes one 
psychologically competent to be a wise 
parent. That is one major reason for 
programs of child study and parent edu- 
cation. 

Most teachers in their pre-service 
training learned much about subject 
matter and how it should be taught, but 
all too little about children and their 
needs. Carrying on _ study-discussion 
programs together is essential to remove 
that traditional barrier between parents 
and teachers which the mother in our 
opening paragraphs referred to as “the 


invisible wall.” Knowledge and under- 
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standing do not, of course, insure wise 
handling of children. Even the most in- 
formed adults may fail to establish good 
relationships w ith children because their 
own personality difficulties and emo- 
tional problems get in their way. How- 
ever, without knowing how children 
grow and develop and what it is reason- 
able to expect at each stage from in- 
fancy through adolescence, the parent 
and teacher Jack important foundation 
stones upon which to build good rela- 
tionships. 

Another purpose of this project is to 
help each community develop local 
leadership among parents and teachers 


to carry on continuous study-action pro- 


grams to improve the welfare and edu- 
cation of its children. Since new parents 
and teachers constantly come into be- 
ing, and since new research continues 
to push the boundary lines of our 
knowledge a little further over the large 
territory “of our ignorance, more or less 
continuous study is desirable for both 


.parents and teachers to help them keep 


abreast of new facts and improved meth- 
ods in this vital field of child develop- 
ment and guidance. Since the acquisition 
of knowledge is not an end in itself in 
projects like these, study of facts should 
always be followed by ‘consideration of 
their implications and applications re- 

garding mental-health practices in homes 
and schools. 


How the Program Is Carried On 


Each community which comes into 
the project determines its own program 
in terms of its local situation, needs, and 
interests. It is essential that an outstand- 
ing local leader should head the project 
in each community and be responsible 
for the over-all program. In some com- 
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munities the IASCD project is led by 
the superintendent or his assistant and 
in others by the elementary supervisor— 
but this major role may be played by 
any qualified person. Planning commit- 
tees meet with the consultant and discuss 
possible subjects for study and discus- 
sion. Subjects selected naturally vary 
somewhat from community to commu- 
nity. Illustrative of the scope of the proj- 
ect are the five major questions included 
by both Rockford and Rock Island in 
their 1948-49 programs. They were: 


e What are the outstanding characteristics 
of growth and development—physical, in- 
tellectual, social, and emotional—of chil- 
dren as they progress from infancy 
through adolescence, period by period? 

e What are the basic needs and dev elop- 
mental tasks of children as they progress 
from level to level of dev elopment? 

e What are the common problems which 
arise in homes and schools as children strive 
to satisfy their needs and accomplish their 
dev elopmental tasks of each age period? 

e How can discipline and freedom be in- 
tegrated in the training of youth? 

e Home-school relationships: how can 
parents and teachers cooperate to help 
children develop wholesome, adjustable, ef- 
fective personalities? 


Public announcement is made of the 
project, the subjects to be studied and 
discussed, and the general plan of the 
program. Parents and teachers are in- 
vited to enroll in  study-discussion 
groups, choosing the subject they pre- 
fer. The response to this invitation has 
been surprisingly large in every com- 
munity. Even in rural areas the number 
of persons enrolled has been about two 
hundred; in the urban areas the num- 
ber often rises to four or five hundred 
in the course of a year’s program. An 
effort is made to keep each study group 
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small so that everyone may participate 
in free discussion. Ways of div iding the 
groups are decided in terms of the sub- 
ject matter with which the group is con- 
cerned. Some like to divide into smaller 
units that will concentrate on certain 
age levels or on special aspects of 
topic. 

Fach study group usually has co-lead- 
ers, one an educator and one a parent. 
Each group has two recorders who 
keep careful records of the entire proj- 
ect. Annotated bibliographies, topically 
arranged, are provided by the consult- 
ant and are often also cooperatively de- 
veloped during the summer workshop. 
It is important that reading materials, 
both books and pamphlets, be provided 
and made easily available to those who 
enroll in study groups. These study 
groups arrange their own meetings and 

vary consider rably i in the frequency with 
which they get together, but twice a 
month is the usual practice. Each group 
is responsible for presenting the results 
of its study and discussion to the com- 
munity in some sort of a public program 
during the course of the year. 

These public programs have been to 
the writer, serving as consultant for 
them, one of the most stimulating and 
encouraging professional experiences 
she has known. Most groups began feel- 
ing a little frightened at the prospect of 
such an undertaking. Usually, only 
about a half dozen members of the 
group were willing to attempt such pub- 
lic appearances. The early programs, 
therefore, took the form of a symposium 
or a panel or round-table discussion. 
Members of the group who did not ap- 
pear on the program participated by 
turning in careful reports of books and 
pamphlets which they had found help- 
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ful in relation to the subject being 
studied and discussed. These reports 
were put at the disposal of those who 
did appear on the public program, to 
help them in the preparation of their 
presentations. Attendance at these pub- 
lic meetings in most communities is be- 
tween four and five hundred, so that 
others besides those definitely involved 
in study-discussion groups have at least 
been exposed to the learnings gained by 
those who are actively engaged in the 
groups. 

As time has gone on, participants have 
gained in self confidence and resource- 
fulness. Larger numbers have partici- 
pated in the public programs, revealing 
originality and creativity that has been 
dormant and not hitherto revealed for 
lack of opportunities of this sort. Pro- 
grams have grown beyond the usual 
symposium, panel, or similar presenta- 
tion, to include original skits, role-play- 
ing, movies, and other unusual forms of 
interpretation. Teachers, parents, and 
children all participate in these public 
performances. 

After their first year devoted to study 
and discussion of the five questions 
listed above, Rockford and Rock Island 
turned their attention to the implica- 
tions and applications of what they had 
learned. This involved consideration of 
present practices in regard to children 
in homes and schools. Soon they were 
launched into studies of school prac- 
tices involved in pupil records, testing 
programs, report cards, and parent- 
teacher conferences. Discussions of such 
matters inevitably brought up questions 
of parental attitudes toward school 
marks, report cards, and many other im- 
portant areas of home-school under- 
standings and cooperation. Two of the 
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most effective programs the writer has 
seen included series of original skits 
which showed children coming home 
with their report cards, illustrating the 
whole gamut of parental attitudes and 
children’s emotions commonly involved 
in this traditional practice. 

In several communities, the basic 
knowledge gained through study of 
child growth and development is form- 
ing the foundation for curriculum re- 
vision. Child development, guidance, 
curriculum—all these areas are so in- 
ter-related that genuine advance in one 
is not likely to be made without progress 
in the others. 


Role of the Consultant 


In such a project a consultant serves 
in many and varied ways: in helping to 
plan each program and trying to guide 
when a local group feels that it has 
struck an “impasse”; suggesting ap- 
propriate readings, movies, and other re- 
lated materials; and, in general, putting 
at the disposal of the groups whatever 
resources the consultant can offer. In 
this Illinois project, the writer goes into 
each participating community several 
times a year. 


In addition, several times a year rep- 
resentatives from all participating com- 
munities come to Chicago for a joint 
meeting with the consultant on Satur- 
day afternoons. Fifty or sixty persons 
usually gather for these discussions. A 
leader from each community gives a 
brief report on current activities of their 
program. The group feeling that has 
developed among those active in the 
five Communities is a marked achieve- 
ment of these Saturday meetings. After 
hearing about each other’s programs 
there is ample opportunity for exchange 
of ideas, especially in regard to ways of 
solving common problems. 

The February issue of Survey maga- 
zine quoted Melvin A. Glasser, execu- 
tive director of the Midcentury White 
House Conference on Children and 
Youth, as follows: “If we can take 
knowledge about children’s mental, 
emotional, and spiritual needs from the 
library shelves, integrate it and bring it 
into current usage, the 1950 Conference 
will have been a real success.” That is 
precisely what teachers and parents have 
been endeavoring to do during these 
past three years in the Illinois Child 
Growth and Dev elopment Project. 


1950 CONVENTION SUMMARY 


This is what you’ve been asking for. The report of the study groups 
from the 1950 Denver meeting will be available late in June. Compiled 


and edited by Francis Drag, Gladys Potter, 


Howardine Hoffman, and 


Mary Beauchamp, the Summary will be on sale in the ASCD office for 
$1. Write Arno A. Bellack, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washington 6, 
D.C. Discounts on quantity orders: 2-9 copies, 10° ; 10- 99 copies, 25‘ ; 


100 or more copies, 33 1/3%. 
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Evaluating a Child Study Program— 


ROBERT H. ANDERSON and ELIZABETH ZIMMERMANN 


This article presents evaluative data regarding the outcomes of a co- 
operative child study program carried on in the La Grange, Illinois, 
schools. The authors are Robert H. Anderson, superintendent, Park 
Forest, and Elizabeth Zimmermann, guidance consultant, La Grange. 


ONE OF THE MOST challenging and 
persistent problems faced by educators 
—the development of in-service pro- 
grams for the professional growth of 
teachers within local school systems— 
has resulted in the use of such proce- 
dures as workshops, cooperative cur- 
riculum study, surveys, the use of uni- 
versity consultants and resource people, 
and local child- study groups. The ex- 
perience of the La Grange, Illinois, 
schools and the University of Chicago, 
with an in-service program w hich com- 
bined these procedures in a three-year 
cooperative study, provides descriptive 
and evaluative data which should in- 
crease our understanding of the values 
in in-service experiences for classroom 
teachers, particularly with respect to the 
careful study of children. 


THE CooPeRATIVE STUDY 

For three years (1946-49) the schools 
of District 102, La Grange, worked in 
collaboration with the University staff. 
Among the most important of the ex- 
periences s of the Cooperative Study were 
the activities of child study groups and 
multiple activ ities centering about the 
social studies in the curriculum. It in- 
cluded University workshop experiences 
in the summer months, three fall plan- 
ning conferences, work on textbook 
selection, an instructional materials 
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survey, consultant service work in cer- 
tain instructional areas, emphasis on unit 
planning in the social studies, a survey 
of pupil-accounting procedures, a num- 
ber of special projects and reports, and 
various other cooperative activities. This 
article is concerned primarily with the 
child study aspects of the total program, 
although it can easily be seen that the 
influences of the other activities and 
their relationship to teachers’ progress 
in interpreting children were consid- 
erable. 

Child study was included in the Co- 
operative Study because teachers them- 
selves had expressed a desire for help 
in understanding children, because 
studies of learning and development car- 
ried on elsewhere pointed to the need 
for deeper understandings, and because 
child study was considered basic for 
both curriculum planning and the wise 
guidance of pupils. During the first 
year, the area of child development was 
offered as one of three study group ac- 
tivities, and approximately half the staff 
chose to participate in child study. 
Meetings were held approximately twice 
a nienih from December to May, and 
teachers discussed in small groups in- 
dividual observation records of children 


1 Elizabeth Zimmermann and Virgil E. Herrick, 
‘A Child Study Program: One Phase of a Cooperative 
Study,” Educational Administration and Supervision, 

5 (April, 1949), p. 194-5. 
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in their own classes. Each teacher had 
chosen one child to observe, and every 
effort was made to eliminate subjective 
judgment and evaluation from the 
record keeping and the discussion of 
the observations made. Leadership was 
provided by the University and the 
school system. 

During the second year all the teach- 
ers took part in child study groups 
which met twice monthly. T eachers also 
worked once each month on social 
studies units. Those who had worked in 
child study during the first year con- 
tinued and expanded their analyses of 
individual records of children, and those 
new to child study learned the skills of 
objective observation. 

At the beginning of the third year, 
because teachers felt that more time was 
needed for the social studies work, grade 
groups at the primary, intermediate, 
and upper grade levels were offered as 
an alternative to child study groups at 
the same levels. The work of the two 
types of groups was integrated, and 
joint meetings were held near the close 
of the Cooperative Study. 

In its fourth year, and now entirely 
under local leadership, the La Grange 
program is proceeding with curriculum 
study and is completing the social 
studies work. No formal child study 
groups exist, but teachers are trying to 
base some of their curricular choices on 
their knowledge of child development 
and to apply developmental principles 
to the resource units which they are 
preparing for each grade level. 


EVALUATION OF THE STUDY 


Although the Cooperative Study has 
only recently completed its formal 
three-year cycle, three kinds of evi- 
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dence are building up which will even- 
tually become a significant body of 
evaluative data. The first is contained 
in completed research conducted within 
the life span of the project. The second 
is in the reports and analyses still in 
progress within the system and in the 
University. The third and most im- 
portant source of evidence will be in 
the actual changes, in curriculum as 
well as in method, which take place 
in La Grange classrooms over the next 
several years as an outgrowth of the at- 
titudes and skills which were dev eloped, 
or at least encouraged, by the three- 
year experience. 


Changes in Teacher Attitudes 


One completed study was an attempt 
to evaluate changes in teacher attitudes 
and understandings and changes in 
teacher classroom performance during 
the first two years.? Thirty-three La 
Grange teachers (and a control group 
of thirty teachers in neighboring com- 
munities) participated in this study 
wherein four types of evidence relating 
to teachers’ understandings and teach- 
ers’ classroom practices were gathered 


early in 1946-47 and again in the latter 


part of 1947-48. 

The first type consisted of responses 
to the Purdue Teachers Examination,* 
which measures teachers’ understandings 
in the field of child growth and develop- 


ment, and a second more general ques- 


tionnaire on educational viewpoint. The 
questionnaire reflected instructional 


2 Robert H. Anderson, The Influence of a Co- 
operative Study on Teacher Test Behavior and 
Classroom Practices. Unpublished Ph. D. thesis, De- 
partment of Education, University of Chicago, 1949. 

3Ida B. Kelley and Keith J. Perkins, How I 
Teach. Minneapolis: Educational Test Bureau, Edu- 
cational Publishers, Inc., 1942. 
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practices and _personal-social relation- 
ships in the classroom and was given to 
children in the participating teachers’ 
classes. The third type of data was the 
recorded evidence of classroom ob- 
servations made by the investigator 
with the aid of an “Observation Guide” 

which was constructed for that pur- 
pose. These three types of evidence be- 
came “before and after” data. The opin- 
ions of the teachers as registered on an 
evluation questionnaire at the close of 
the investigation were gathered as a 
fourth type of evidence. 

Briefly, the most meaningful gains for 
the experimental group were on the 
children’s questionnaires, which re- 
flected some progress on the part of the 
La Grange teachers toward activity edu- 
cation and toward a desirable classroom 
environment in the eyes of the children, 
and on the “Observation Guide” ratings. 
As seen by others, therefore, the La 
Grange teachers were making some 
progress by the end of the second year 
toward certain of the objectives of the 
program. The evaluation questionnaires 
revealed that the teachers themselves 
made a generally favorable appraisal of 
the influence of the Cooperative Study 
on their professional ¢ growth in certain 
areas, notably in their understanding of 
child dev elopment as it relates to the 
curriculum and in their approach to 
children both in and out of the class- 
room. 

Interestingly, eight of the eleven 
teachers w ho ‘participated i in both years 
of the child study program were among 
the “most-improvers” on selected key 
questions from the Purdue Teachers 
Examination. This reinforces the sug- 
gestion of other studies that in-service 
projects, including child study, are ef- 
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fective when carried on over reasonably 
long periods of time. 


Measuring Intangibles 


At least one other study was com- 
pleted in La Grange during the life 
span of the Cooperative Study. While 
this project did not actually measure 
changes or increased competencies of 
teachers over a period of time, it did 
point out certain “traits” or character- 
istics which seem to be important in 
teachers from the point of view of hu- 
man relationships. Among the conclu- 
sions of this study was the statement 
that “competent teachers appear to pos- 
sess greater insight into their actual be- 
havior in the area of acceptance-rejec- 
tion than do incompetent teachers.” 
Such insight might be partly the result 
of emphasis given to acceptance of chil- 
dren in the child study program, at least 
in the case of some of the teachers. 
Eberman’s study also points to improved 
techniques which are available for the 
scientific evaluation of child study pro- 
grams. 

Human relationships are difficult to 
measure. The whole process of under- 
standing children and working with 
them, as well as the processes of under- 
standing ourselves and other adults, must 
necessarily be evaluated by means 
which implement “objective research” 
until human relationships are more 
clearly understood. The things that are 
happening in the classrooms of La 
Grange at present, therefore, are im- 
portant to consider. Certain tentative 
outcomes noted at the end of the second 


4Paul W. Eberman, The Application of QO-Tech- 
nique to One Aspect of Teaching Competency. Un- 
published Ph. D. thesis, Department of Education, 
University of Chicago, 1950. 
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year have become more widespread and 
noticeable.* These include an increase 
in teacher-initiated conferences with 
parents, an increased interest in careful 
re-examination of the report card and 
the philosophy underlying it, and more 
significant comments and information 
appearing in pupils’ cumulative folders. 
Teachers in general show a greater 
acceptance of all children. They are 
more patient in dealing with children, 
more kind in the remarks they make, 
and less provoked or disturbed by the 
“annoying” things children do in the 
process of growing up. Teachers dem- 
onstrate in their conversations and writ- 
ten comments a greater awareness of the 
causes which underlie behavior in all 
children and a greater willingness to 
analyze all factors which may be op- 
erating in the case of a given child. 
When children are referred to the 
principals or the guidance and reading 
counselors, they are usually children 
who are genuinely disturbed and for 
whom the teachers are seeking help, 
rather than the children who disturb a 
classroom because of an overabundance 
of energy or aggressiveness—the so- 
called ‘ ‘discipline | cases.”’ Teachers seem 
better able to deal with individual chil- 
dren in most situations because they can 
accept what children do in a less per- 
sonal way. Classrooms and whole build- 
ings seem free of tensions, in general, 
and both children and teachers appear 
happier and more natural in their rela- 
tionships. School is a friendly place. 
Promotion, retention, and grouping 
are handled in terms of what is known 
about child development, and each de- 
cision is a cooperative one which rep- 


5 Zimmermann and Herrick, op. cit., 199-201. 
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resents “our best judgment at the pres- 
ent time, in the light of what we know 
about this child.” 


TEACHER GROWTH 


The study of human development has 
helped the La Grange teachers become 
aware of themselves as individuals, and 

become sensitive to the needs and 
worth of others. As groups of teachers 
have continued to work together on 
curriculum planning, social activities, 
and other staff projects, they have ex- 
hibited toward each other the same 
basic respect which child study has 
caused them to exhibit toward their 
children. Furthermore, teachers are bet- 
ter able to examine ideas apart from the 
persons who present them than at the 
beginning of the Cooperative Study. 

The program gave to many teachers 
the help they needed for assuming lead- 
ership. It helped them to onderud and 
become a part of the in-service pro- 
gram, which was a common enterprise 
planned by all staff members. As the 
program continues without outside lead- 
ership, teachers demonstrate their ability 
to lead, to. work together, to evaluate 
constructively, and to think through 
many basic problems and concerns. 
There is a marked feeling of responsi- 
bility for helping one another in order 
to have a successful program. 

A final indication of the importance 
of child study in an in-service program 
lies in the verbalized desire of many 
teachers for more work in child devel- 
opment. They are expressing freely their 
questions as to the values of various ap- 
proaches, wondering what methods 
might be most effective as next steps, but 
feeling a need to maintain a decided em- 
phasis on understanding children. 
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. . . Specialists in new approaches to 
music in recorded form for school use... 
Records for use in social science studies 
—history, music, geography, physical 
education 


ETHNIC FOLKWAYS 
LIBRARY 


Produces authentic ethnic music records 
and related audio-visual material . . . ea. 
album 4-10” non-breakable records acc. 
by authoritative text, illustrated manual 
$7.33 


Sioux and Navajo, Equatorial Africa, 
Haiti, Middle East (Palestine), India, In- 
donesia (Malaya, Bali, Java, Sumatra), 
Peru, Spain, Hungary, Rumania, Ethi- 
opia, Falashas, Cuba, Ukraine, Middle 
East (Uzbek, Azerbaijan, Bukhara, Ar- 
menia) American Negro... 


FOLKWAYS RECORDS 


Ea. album 2-12” 78 rpm non-br. Recs., 
mnl. $4.20 or 1-10” |.p. 33 1/3 rpm, mn. 
$3.85 
Fol 1 Square Dances 
with Piute Pete, Caller 
Fol 2 Who Built America 
with Bill Bonyun 
Fol 3 Darling Corey, etc. 
with Peter Seeger 
Fol 4 Take This Hammer 
with Lead Belly 
Fol 5 Songs to Grow On 
with Woody Guthrie 
Fol 6 Follow the Sun 
with Charity Bailey 
Fol 7 Music Time 
with Charity Bailey 


For complete information on Ethnic Folkways 


Library and other Folkways productions: 


FOLKWAYS RECORDS & 
SERVICE CORP. 
117 West 46 Street New York 19 NY 











Let’s make beginning 
geography contribute to 


EDUCATION FOR 
INTERDEPENDENCE 


“In today’s America,” writes Social Studies 
Editor Walter Mason in a recent article, “chil- 
dren live in a technology so efficient and so 
highly organized that they take the fulfillment 
of their basic needs for granted. There was a 
direct connection between the calluses on 
Abraham Lincoln’s hands and the light by 
which he read. But no calluses develop from 
pushing electric-light buttons when it starts to 


get dark. 


“With the change from the rigorous but rela- 
tively simple make-it-yourself-or-do-without-it 
life of the pioneer to today’s complex civiliza- 
tion, education has changed, too. Today we 
educate not for self-sufficiency but for interde- 
pendence: the interdependence of individuals, 
of groups, of communities, of nations. High 
among the subjects which contribute to educa- 
tion for interdependence is geography. 


“From the start, then, we should teach geog- 
raphy not just as facts to be memorized but as 
an open sesame to skills, understandings, and 
an overall geographic point of view which chil- 
dren can use now and ‘for keeps’ in interpret- 
ing what goes on in today’s world. Geography 
for nine-year-olds should be alive and meaning- 
ful to them in terms of experiences they can 
enter into here and now. They should like it 
and find it exciting and want to go on with it.” 


Just off the press is a new fourth-grade text 
planned to do just this job :—Cross-CouNntry, 
subtitled Geography for Children, by Paul 
R. Hanna and Clyde F. Kohn. For a try-out 
lesson to turn over to a fourth-grade teacher 
or a nine-year-old child, send for the free 


booklet #130. 


SCOTT, FORESMAN AND COMPANY 


Chicago 11 Atlanta 3 Dallas 1 Pasadena 2 
San Francisco 5 New York 10 
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The Importance of People 


William Van Til 








Last Column 


WRITING A COLUMN is quite an ex- 
perience. 

On receiving Arno’s invitation to write 
“The Importance of People” during the 
1949-50 publication year, I asked, “And 
what am I supposed to write about?” 

Blandly editor Bellack responded, “Any- 
thing.” (He’s permissive. ) 

“Anything?” 

“Anything,” he insisted firmly. 

| predicted that both of us would be 
sorry in the morning. 

He’d be sorry when thousands of cancel- 
lations flooded in, each signed Indignant 
Reader, and each beginning, ‘Dear Editor: 
I have taken your magazine for nigh onto 
thirty-two years but this is the end. Of all 
the .. .!’ I'd be sorry, too, when I lost face 
in our educational class system through 
writing like a columnist. 

What to do in mutual self-defense? Per- 
haps use a pen name, such as Torquemada 
Antithesis? This would save my face, but 
not the circulation. There seemed but one 
thing to do. Make sure that nobody read 
the column! 

A stratagem was hit upon for the aboli- 
tion of readership. Put the column so far 
back in the magazine that it would prac- 
tically be outside the cover. Print it in 
small type. Bury it in a sea of advertise- 
ments testifying to the healing power of 
sundry books and materials. | was over- 
joyed! A stroke of sheer genius! 

But the best laid plans of mice and men 
gang aft a-gley. This strategy ganged a-gley 
—or is the past tense in Scotch gung a-gley? 
—because too many readers of Educational 
Leadership apparently were brought up on 
the New York Daily News. As the initiated 
know, the devotees of this paragon of con- 
temporary tabloid journalism read it from 
the back toward the front. Thus, prior to 
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arrival at Times Square, New York Daily 
News readers thoroughly master Dick 
Tracy, Little Orphan Annie, the astrology 
forecast, and the fate that daily befalls the 
New York Giants, The international sit- 
uation can wait. 

Following this perverse reading pattern, 
a startling number of people found the 
hidden column, It was a distinct surprise. 
I am accustomed to having my works fall 
upon the ears of the palpitating public 
with all the crashing din of a rose petal 
wafting into the Grand Canyon. 

Friends greeted me on the street, “Hello, 
Westbrook.” In anguish, I protested, 
“Please! Not Westbrook—Heywood!” 

Some of my faithful intelligence agents 
even reported to me that their wives read 
the column. This, of course, is the last 
straw. My loss of face is now complete. 
For any readers who are unwived, the role 
of wives in the educational culture may 
perhaps be explained by a traumatic ex- 
perience w hich befell a faculty wife of my 
acquaintance. “My husband i is working on 
a book,” she told me. “The other day I 
read his latest chapter. A wonderful chap- 
ter, and I told him so. I said that even / 
could understand it. So now he’s com- 
pletely rewriting it.” 

Thus the strategy failed and the column 
is read. Since I have even reached the 
estate of being read by educator’s wives, 
no face at all remains to look back at me 
from the mirror. I have nothing to lose. 
(Even the lowly proletariat still have their 
chains to lose.) 

Consequently, Last Column will be de- 
voted to three minor heresies which never 
grew into full-fledged columns. (I’m a 
tidy person and never like to leave any- 
thing cluttering my desk. Writers are a 
parsimonious lot.) 
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LAST COLUMN a 
Nice Nellie, 
The Beautiful Book Reviewer 


Where are the educational book review- 
ers with fire in their whiskers? Let’s not 
give temporary classics and balderdash in 
bindings identical tepid applause. Drama 
critics speak out loud and clear when they 
hail a Laurence Olivier or a Katherine 
Cornell or the Lunts. Nor do they hesitate 
to sniff a ham with a comment kin to the 
famous critique of a Shakespearean, ‘He 
played the King as though he were afraid 
somebody was going to play the ace.’ 
Similarly, the fiction reviewers saltily dif- 
ferentiate between Hollywood-aimed pot- 
boilers and memorably communicated in- 
sights into human motivations. 

When we in education review an edu- 
cational classic like Education for All 
American Youth or Elmtown’s Youth, 
let’s beat the drums and cry hallelujah un- 
abashed. When we review pretentious non- 
sense, let’s not hesitate to say so. Certainly 
it may be hard on the author, Dr. Gaseous 
P. Glockenspiel, but is the reader to be 
the forgotten man? Less gentility and more 
honesty, please. Suppose Glockenspiel does 
become your superintendent or dean some 
day? You can always join the army. 


LAST COLUMN + 2 
Whatever Happened 
to the Mason-Dixon Line? 


Mysterious and mad are the patterns of 
segregation in education. In one northern 
city with a southern exposure, three high 
schools have Sesmingeti: pools. In one ‘of 
the schools, Negro students swim at as- 
signed hours oa white students swim at 
other hours. In the second school, Negro 
and white boys swim together. But Negro 
girls swim at separate hours from white 
girls. The third school has two pools. Your 
guess is that one is for white and one for 
colored \ oungsters? Or both open to both 
races? No indeed! A Solomon solved this 
knotty problem by decreeing that one pool 
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be for white boys and one pool for white 
irls. For Negro boys, no pool. For Negro 
girls, no pool. Same city, same school sys- 
em. 

In an American school in the far West, 
Negro students in school dramatic produc- 
allowed to play the role of a 
mother or father of a white actor. But it’s 
all right for Negro students to play the 
roles of uncles and aunts of the white per- 
former, A truly fascinating genetic theory! 
That revolving noise you hear is Gregor 
Mendel turning over in his grave. . 
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LAST COLUMN + 3 
The Rabbit Theory 


of Administration 


Once upon a time, there lived in the 
deep forest a father squirrel who was dis- 
satisfied with the forest school system. 
Though his son went to school and the 
teacher tried hard to educate him, his son 
still persisted in acting like a squirrel. So 
father squirrel dropped an acorn on the 
superintendent’s roof. The rabbit who 
served as superintendent of the forest sys- 
tem heard the acorn crash, He immediately 
concluded that the entire lay public of the 
forest was bombarding the school. So he 
lit out for the nearest rabbit hole. There 
wasn’t room in the hole for both the rabbit 
and his principles (to say nothing of his 
curriculum director). So he carefully 
placed his principles under a leaf before 
he scuttled down the hole. He figured the 
Sing might come in handy sometime 

f he needed a philosophy of education or 
had to make a speech. He was a rabbit, so 
naturally he didn’t feel sheepish about 
this. 
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The Curriculum Commentator 


Harold G. Shane 








Some Problems Related to the Improvement of Instruction 


Each month this column, written by a member of the Association, will be concerned with 


curriculum development: recent trends, 


studies, and learning materials. 
tator” is Maurice R. # 
THERE IS LITTLE DISAGREEMENT 
among educators that the purpose of edu- 
cation is to foster, promote, and develop 
democracy as a way of life. Moreover, 
there is rather general acceptance that to 
achieve this major goal, boys and girls 
must be assisted in changing, dev eloping, 
and fortifying their behaviors, i.e., atti- 
tudes, habits, skills, so that they may grow 
in the democratic way of living. The most 
significant problems in education arise from 
the attempts which are being made to trans- 
late these worthy objectives into successful 
practices. In the area of instruction a strug- 
gle is ever present because there is re- 
luctance to modify or abandon traditional 
practices based upon quite different ob- 
jectives than those stated above as con- 
trasted with the evident need to develop 
new approaches, methods, and procedures 
which promise achievement of the more 
functional, realistic objectives. 

The attainment of the goals of modern 
education demand deliberate study of the 
proble ns involved in translating these goals 
into desirable pract tices. Since the problems 
are numerous, the limitations of’ space in 
this column will permit the exploration of 
only a few pertinent ones. 


The Problem Approach 


One of the most promising approaches 
used to help boys and girls change, de- 
velop, and fortify their attitudes, habits, 
skills, and other behaviors is through pro- 
viding opportunities for them to solve 
meaningful and significant life problems. 
In the main, the problems curriculum is 
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issues, 
This month’s contributor to 
Lhrens, Assistant Superintendent of Schools, Battle Creek, Michigan. 


publications, experimental 
“The Curriculum Commen- 


conferences, 


still in the lip-service stage. This is rather 
evident when one analyzes current litera- 
ture, instructional guides, and classroom 
practices. In some instances problems are 
posed, but the method of solution involves 
the memorization of the usual subject mat- 
ter content. Thus, “How to build a strong 
and healthy body” may be a real problem 
to children at a certain stage of maturity 
but its solution does not lie in the study 
of content-centered physiology. In other 
cases there is a tendency to make any title 
or subject a problem. Examples of this 
may be found in units which have always 
been taught but which are now called prob- 
lem units. Such units as “Electricity,” 
“China,” “The Atmosphere,” and others 
can hardly be disguised enough to be called 
problems of concern to children. 

Much needs to be done in the identifica- 
tion of problems which are within the ex- 
periences of the boys and girls with whom 
we work. The study made in the Denver 
Public Schools in identifying the health 
interest of pupils is one approach. Such 
information will assist teachers materially. 
More important is the research which 
teachers carry on with their pupils. All 
pupils have problems i in health, home and 
family living, community living, in fact 
in every area of living. The hope for iden- 
tifying these problems lies in action re- 
search carried on through teacher-teacher, 
teacher-pupil, and teacher-pupil-parent 
planning. 


Behavior Development 
The belief that the primary function of 
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instruction is that of helping boys and 
girls acquire and retain information has 
had an indelible effect upon the thinking 
and practices of teachers and administra- 
tors. The change to teaching for behavior 
development, change, and fortification will 
be a long, slow, arduous one. It involves 
complete reorientation and redirection of 
thinking and the development of new tech- 
niques and methods of teaching. Many 
teachers who are employing the problems 
approach and who are desirous of helping 
pupils develop democratic behaviors are 
denying these concepts through evaluating 
classroom experiences in terms of the facts 
that pupils have acquired and retained. 
When this is done, the whole idea of be- 
havioral goals becomes unrealistic. 

Teachers need a great amount of help 
in the identification and clarification of 
behavioral purposes as they relate the 
specific classroom experiences. They need 
assistance in methods of teaching for be- 
havior development and in methods and 
techniques which may be used in the eval- 
uation of growth in behavior. 


Cooperative Planning 


A problem centered curriculum cari 
never be a static one. It follows, then, that 
the curriculum in the modern school must 
be ever changing and the product of a con- 
tinuous planning process in which all con- 
cerned participate. 

Traditionally, each teacher has developed 
his own curriculum or someone has made 
it for him. Moreover, parents and _ pupils 
have had little part in determining class- 
room experiences. Because of this situa- 
tion it is understandable that schools all 
over the country are reporting consid- 
erable resistance on the part of teachers, 
pupils, and parents to spending time in 
planning the curriculum. 

It is important to recognize that in the 
modern school in which the instructional 
program is based upon the needs of chil- 
dren, cooperative planning is essential to 
the development and improvement of the 
curriculum. Resistance to this significant 
activity usually can be traced to lack of 
leadership—leadership in interpreting the 
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processes involved in planning, in estab- 
lishing a reason for planning, and in mak- 
ing administrative provisions for effective 
planning. 


Time for Planning 


One of the reasons why cooperative 
planning has not been w holeheartedly ac- 
cepted by teachers is because time has not 
been provided for it. Rather, planning has 
been something extra to be carried on be- 
fore or after school, This does not mean 
that teachers are unwilling to give some 
time to planning outside of school hours. 
It does mean that if planning is so essen- 
tial to the development and improvement 
of instruction, time should be provided 
during the school day for it. 

Many schools are facing this problem 
realistically. In the Denver schools all sec- 
ondary teachers are provided a period 
day for planning. In Battle Creek the ele- 
mentary and junior high school day has 
been shortened so that one hour per day 
is provided every teacher for planning. In 
addition, many schools are providing sub- 
stitute teachers so that regular teachers 
may plan together as the need arises. 


Materials Needs 


A large share of the instructional ma- 
terials available are based upon the sub- 
ject centered curriculum. Teachers who 
are teaching problem units are usually hard 
pressed in trying to gather together enough 
materials to carry on effective work in 
solving the problems identified in the 
planning process. This is due to the fact 
that there is a paucity of such materials. 
The lack of adequate materials is one of 
the most important factors which dis- 
courage teachers in their attempt to de- 
velop a functional curriculum. 

It is important that publishers and other 
producers of materials be made aware of 
the need for materials which are based 
upon the problems and concerns of boys 
and girls. It is also essential that new kinds 
of materials based upon modern instruc- 
tional programs be identified and devel- 
oped—either commercially or by school 
systems. 
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Experimentation 


The great hope for the improvement of 
instruction lies in experimentation. The 
comparison between changes in social and 
economic living and in technology and 
the changes in education is rather odious. 
The difference in progress can be traced 
primarily to experimentation. Educators 
have not dared to experiment—mainly be- 
cause of fear and inertia. 

The present dilemma caused by our at- 
tempt to achieve new, more functional 
goals through using approaches, methods, 
materials, and content based upon the goals 
of education of a century ago will not be 
solved by continuing to make the same 
mistake which we have been making for 
many years. Rather, the problems of transi- 
tion must be faced realistically through 
continuous experimentation and research 
directed toward the achievement of cur- 
rently accepted goals of education. 

Since the most effective operational unit 
for the improvement of instruction is the 
classroom, every teacher should be in- 
volved in an experimental project. If this 
is to be accomplished teachers will need 
help—help in the realization of the im- 
portance and need for experimentation, in 
planning research projects, and in meth- 
ods of evaluation. Here again the impor- 
tance of the leadership and service of ad- 
ministrators and supervisors is seen as the 
key to the door of instructional improve- 
ment. 


Be Sure to Read. 


The publications mentioned here have 
been chosen because they should be very 
helpful to educators who are interested in 
and concerned about the improvement of 
instruction. 


SECOND EDITION. The Child and His 
Curriculum, by J. Murray Lee and Dorris 
May Lee (New York: Appleton- Century- 
Crofts, Inc. 1950, 710 pp.) Written for 
teachers interested in the elementary- 
school-age child and in the elementary cur- 
riculum. Part I deals with the goals of ele- 
mentary education and, unlike most books 
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on curriculum, several chapters are de- 
voted to developing an understanding of 
how children grow and learn and how 
their personalities and interests develop. 
Part II first develops the unit approach 
and explores the resources for learning, 
and then deals with various areas of the 
curriculum. In the chapters on the cur- 
riculum each area is interpreted in its re- 
lation to the total program, In each chap- 
ter research studies have been presented 
and their implications made clear. Included 
is a vast amount of material exemplifying 
the best classroom practices. This com- 
prehensive, well organized, interestingly 
written book will be well received by all 
who are interested in developing a modern 
elementary school program. 


SECONDARY EDUCATION-Basic 
Principles and Practices, by William M. 
Alexander and Galen Say lor. (New York: 
Rinehart and Company, Inc. 1950, 536 pp- ) 
This book was written for all who work 
or plan to work in secondary schools. The 
material presented reflects the authors’ con- 
cern with the problem of improving sec- 
ondary education to meet the needs of all 
adolescents and with the fact that many 
of the present-day problems may be at- 
tributed to the lack of a full understand- 
ing of the functions, program, and pos- 
sibilities of secondary education. The book 
is comprehensive in its coverage in that 
almost every phase of a modern secondary 
program is given rather complete consid- 
eration. Administrators, supervisors, and 
teachers who are attempting to improve 
the secondary school program as well as 
those who are preparing young people for 
secondary teaching will want to use this 
book to familiarize themselves with the 
latest and most promising ideas and prac- 
tices in secondary education. 


CURRICULUM PLANNING by Ed- 
ward A. Krug. (New York: Harper and 
Brothers, 1950, 360 pp-) This volume is 
concerned with practices and pee 
used by curriculum planning groups 1 

public school systems at both state and na 
cal levels. It deals with educational pur- 
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poses, the scope and balance of the all- 
school program, the various instructional 
fields, the preparation of materials and aids 
for teaching, and carrying on the teacher- 
learning situation. It considers the various 
responsibilities of state and local leadership 
groups, classroom teachers, the public, and 
children and youth in school, The wide 
experience that Mr. Krug has had in cur- 
riculum planning is reflected in this book 
through his realistic approach and the in- 
terspersing of practical examples. The 
book should prove very helpful to all who 
are involved in curriculum improvement. 


WORDS WITH WINGS, An Instruc- 
tional Guide for Improving English Com- 
munication Skills. Prepared by a commit- 
tee of Denver Public School personnel, 
Denver, Colorado, 1950. This is an in- 
structional guide designed to assist teachers 
as they work with junior high pupils in im- 
proving English communication. The book 
is concerned with the skills of speaking, 
listening, reading, and writing as they pro- 
mote interchange of ideas. Primary em- 
phasis is placed on heightening awareness 
of pupils to the value of their own experi- 
ences as rich sources of ideas for expres- 
The book contains nine chapters, an 
and index, and is 
Available from the 


sion. 
appendix, bibliography, 
generously illustrated. 
Denver Public Schools. 


AN ACE BULLETIN. “Helping Chil- 
dren Solve Their Problems,” bulletin of the 
Association for Childhood Education In- 
ternational, 1200 Fifteenth Street, N.W., 
Washington 5, D. C., 75 cents. This well 
written and extremely interesting bulletin 
is introduced by James As. Hymes, Br. 
under the title, “Our Fundamental Con- 
cerns About Children,” and followed by 
three sections: “To Build Courage and 
Faith in Themselves”; “To Develop Be- 
longingness”; and “To Keep Alive the 
Urge to Learn.” Each section within a sec- 
tion, of which there are nine, presents a 
problem, a problem and a solution, a short 
case study, or a description of a child. This 
40-page bulletin measures up to the high 
standard of ACE publications. 
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INTERGROUP RELATIONS. A new 
book from the American Council on Edu- 
cation, written by the staff of the Center 
for Intergroup Education, The University 
of Chicago, is Elementary Curriculum in 
Intergroup Relations. (American Council 
on Education, 744 Jackson Place, Wash- 
ington 6, D. C., 239 p., $2.50). It contains 
descriptions of curriculum plans w hich 
make use of the current curriculum con- 
text to emphasize intergroup concepts, 
skills, and attitudes. Case studies give con- 
crete exal nples of the ways American his- 
tory, community studies, home and family 
life relations, and the w ays in which life 
in school help children to acquire habits 
and skills necessary for good human rela- 
tions. How these plans were developed 
through cooperative effort is also de- 
scribed. The authors express the hope that 
“curriculum-makers and teachers will find 
the detailed accounts of unusual experi- 
ments of practical help.” 


COLLEGE PROGRAMS in Intergroup 
Relations: Volume I—A Report by Twen- 
ty-Four Colleges Participating in ‘the Col- 
lege Study in Intergroup Relations, 1945- 
49. (American Council on Education, 744 
Jackson Place, Washington 6, D. C., 365 
p., $3.75). The four-year project reported 
in this first volume is a pioneer attempt to 
teach techniques for improving intergroup 
relations in order that the teachers may 
practice these techniques in their own 
schools and among their own students. 
Twenty-four colleges experimented with 
more than two hundred concrete projects. 
The results are of great social significance 
and practical value. Here are poignant hu- 
man dramas—and here are blueprints for 
constructing more understanding, more 
useful, and happier lives. 


And Don’t Misa... 


Enjoying Leisure Time, by William C. 
Menninger, M.D. (Science Research As- 
sociates, 228 Wabash Ave., Chicago 4, Ill., 
pp. 48). Written for pupils. Another book- 
let in the Life Adjustment series. First list 
published in February, 1950, issue of Eda- 
cational Leadership. 
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Your Child’s Leisure Time, by Mildred 
Celia Litton. (New York: Bureau of Pub- 
lications, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, 1949, pp. 52). This booklet is one 
in a series edited by Ruth Cunningham. In- 
tended for both parents and teachers. 

Partners in Education, by Muriel Bown. 
(Association for Childhood Education In- 
ternational, 1200 Fifteenth St., N.W., 
Washington 5, D. C., 1950, pp. 36). A 
guide to the study of home-school rela- 
tions, 

Student Teaching in the Elementary 
School, by James B. Burr, Lowry W. Hard- 
ing, and Leland B. Jacobs. (New York: 
Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc., 1950, pp. 
440). This book is written for student 
teachers to help them to meet practical 
problems involved in guiding children in 
their learning experiences at school. 

Public Relations for America’s Schools. 
(American Association of School Admin- 
istrators, Twenty-Eighth Yearbook, 1201 
Sixteenth St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C., 
1950, pp. 497). Explores the broad field of 
school public relations and, although sug- 
gestions for approaches and procedures are 
given, the book deals primarily with pur- 
poses, principles, relationships, and values. 


GUIDE for Supervising Teachers, pre- 
pared by the School of Education, Univer- 
sity of Denver, 75 cents (mimeographed ). 
This guide is intended to be of assistance 
to all persons who are interested in the 
pre-service professional public school and 
community experiences of university stu- 
dents who are preparing to teach. In the 
guide’s 24 pages are included: distribution 
of student teaching experiences. confer- 
ences, important experiences for student 
teachers, evaluation of student teachers, 
daily and unit planning, textbooks and 
films, check lists for evaluating student 
teacher’s growth and development, reports 


and records, autobiography form, sugges- 
tions to supervising teachers of student as- 
sistants, and suggested activities for as- 
sistants. 

To obtain a copy of this worthwhile 
bulletin, write to the University of Den- 
ver, Margery Reed Hall, Room 23. 


RESOURCES. The School of librarianship 
of the University of Denver has recently 
issued a “Recommended Reading List on 
the Conservation of Human and Natural 
Resources” (77 p., 75 cents), to ease the 
teacher’s job in finding appropriate read- 
ing matter and audio-visual materials on 
the elementary, secondary, and adult levels. 
This annotated bibliography lists books, 
pamphlets, government documents, maga- 
zines, articles, films, slides, filmstrips, radio 
programs, and recordings for an effective 
educational program on the conservation 
and use of human and natural resources. 
Order from the School of Librarianship, 
University of Denver, Denver 1o. 


FOLKWAYS RECORDS. New materials 
in the field of music are now available also. 
Folkways Ethnic Library is a project spon- 
sored by Folkways Records and Service 
Corporation, 117 West 46th Street, New 
York City, which specializes in the issuance 
of albums of recordings of native music 
from Peru, Haiti, Equatorial Africa, and 
the Sioux and Navajo Indians of North 
America, to name a few. All recordings 
are made on location by authorities in their 
fields, and represent some of the most val- 
uable sources of characteristic rhythms, na- 
tive instruments, and cross sections of work 
songs, play songs, love songs, and religious 
songs of various ethnic groups available 
today. Children and adults alike find them 
most fascinating. There is an illustrated 
manual of background notes which accom- 
panies each album. 
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MOR-PLA 


INTERLOCKING 


JUMBO-BLOX 


Enthusiastically Approved by Teachers 
























% Because they are simple in principle, and light enough for nursery 
school use, yet so sturdy and practical that they fill perfectly the 
older child’s building needs. 


%* Because with Mor-Pla Blox, children make the simple, everyday things 
they need for their dramatic play in a few minutes. 


%& Because the structures they make do not fall and slide apart—yet they 
can be quickly and easily taken apart. 


ae * Because there is just enough challenge in the interlocking principle of 
Mor-Pla Blox to hold the child’s interest, spur his imagination and 
develop his initiative and ingenuity. 


%* Because they are made and finished with all the careful attention to 
detail you expect in the most expensive play materials, yet priced 
so low that they really appeal to purchasing departments. 


%* Because they are priced in inexpensive units so that you can make up 
just the size and type of set that you want and need. 


DESK-— ‘" 

for studious : EVERY SCHOOL CAN HAVE 

emg: i Tae THESE VERSATILE HOLLOW BLOX! 
No need to {worry because no other blox can 
take the place of Mor—Pla Jumbo-Blox in your 
classroom. You can start your Mor—Pla Blox equip- 
ment with a practical unit for as little as $24. 

















Write for Further Information to 
apn 


we R. H. STONE PRODUCTS 


xe® 
ee P. O. Box 414 Detroit 31, Michigan 
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THE LISTENING POST 


Washington’s Program for the General Certificate 


LEGISLATION passed by the Washing- 
ton State Legislature in 1949 has made pos- 
sible a new program for teacher training 
and certification which permits training of 
both elementary and secondary teachers 
at all state institutions of higher learning. 
The program, the details of which are cur- 
rently being developed by the State Board 
of Education, further provides for a gen- 
eral certificate permitting teachers to work 
with both elementary and secondary stu- 
dents. The program provides for the first 
qualifying general certificate to be issued 
in 1951. , 

Previously a sharp line had been drawn 
between elementary and secondary school 
teacher preparation and certification. Ele- 
mentary teachers were trained in one of 
three colleges of education, and secondary 
teachers were trained at Washington State 
College, the University of Washington, or 
private accredited institutions of higher 
learning. Now all colleges may train teach- 
ers for both levels of work provided they 
have adjusted their programs to meet the 
standards required for training teachers at 
both levels and the programs are approved 
by the State Board of Education. 

The basic consideration in planning the 
program for the general certificate has been 
to provide a pattern for the development 
of teacher education programs in all the 
colleges which will meet the needs of the 
public schools. Factors of teacher supply 
and demand have not been the major con- 
sideration, but it is believed that teacher 
certification under the general certificate 
will result in a more flexible situation in 
the profession when these factors change. 

In large measure the program of teacher 
education to meet the requirements of the 
general certificate is a recognition of the 
continuous process of education. Under- 
standing of human growth and develop- 
ment and the general knowledges and 
skills which teachers need to work effec- 
tively with one age group are not funda- 
mentally different from those which they 
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need in order to work with another age 
group. Every teacher should have sound 
understanding of the whole cycle of hu- 
man growth and development and have 
experience in working with youth at sev- 
eral different age levels between the kin- 
dergarten and the twelfth grade. 

It is believed that the needs of youth 
will be served best by providing teachers 
who are equipped to teach at either level. 
Continuous improvement of the educa- 
tional program as a whole from the kinder- 
garten through the twelfth grade should 
result when there is an increasing number 
of teachers in the field whose teacher edu- 
cation program has prepared them to 
work with both elementary and secondary 
school students. The program of teacher 
education should provide: 


+ General professional education  sufhi- 
ciently broad and inclusive to prepare 
the prospective teacher for service in 
several levels of educational work 

+ Reasonable concentration of teacher 
preparation in one or more basic areas 
common to our public schools, such as 
language arts and health education 


’+ A period of one to four years of initial 


teaching following pre-service educa- 
tion of four years; supervision of initial 
teaching experience by the pre-service 
institution and the employi ing district; 
and guidance of the student in planning 
for his fifth year of education. 


Students completing four academic years 
of pre-service education will be issued < 
qualifying general certificate valid for one 
year and renewable annually to a total of 
four years. One continuous year of initial 
teaching experience is to follow the pre- 
service education, 

A fifth year of teacher education at the 
graduate level is then required following 
the initial teaching experience and prior 
to issuance of a permanent general cer- 
tificate. This fifth year must begin during 
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the first year after initial teaching experi- 
ence either as a full year or as summer 
school, preferably the former. The stu- 
dent with guidance is expected to use the 
fifth year to enrich his background and 
strengthen himself according to his indi- 
vidual needs. He need not return to his pre- 
service institution for the fifth year nor is 
he bound by stipulated professional edu- 
cation or subject matter requirements. 

The general certificate program as start- 
ing in the state of Washington has many 
details yet to be defined. For several years 
the successful implementation of the pro- 
gram needs the close working together of 
teachers, administrators, teacher training 
institutions, and the State Department of 
Public Instruction. The implications of the 
program are interesting challenges for the 
education profession.—Frederick J. Simons, 
Curriculum Director, Puyallup, Washing- 
ton. 








Summer Workshops 


IT’S TIME to make plans to attend 
summer workshops. To facilitate 
your planning, a valuable guide has 
been compiled by W. Theo Dalton, 
University of Georgia, with infor- 
mation submitted to him by the 
ASCD Committee of Twelve. This 
extensive, nation-wide listing of 
workshops gives information on 
where, when, who (who is eligible 
and who sponsors), how much, and 
what about. 


The list is available from the Wash- 
ington office, 1201 Sixteenth Street, 
N.W., Washington 6, D.C., for 35 


cents a copy. 











< 





This new language series for grades one through eight* 
represents the combined efforts of a distinguished group of 
authors, artists, editors, designers, and bookmakers. It is 
the result of more than five years of study and of class- 


room experimentation, and the texts reflect sound modern 


practices in helping children to acquire correct habits of observing, speak- 


ing, writing, and listening. (*Grades Seven and Eight ready September rst.) 


English Is Our Language 


By STERLING, STRICKLAND, LINDAHL, KOCH, 
RICE, LEAFGREEN, BISHOP 


D.C. HEATH AND COMPANY 


Boston New York Chicago Atlanta 
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Action Research Changes the Teaching of Arithmetic 
in Central New York State 


This article tells the story of an ‘economy-sized’ piece of action research carried out by the 
supervisors of elementary education and the teachers in the elementary grades of the 
member schools of the Central New York School Study Council, working primarily with 
Professor V. J. Glennon and, to a lesser degree, with Professor C. W. Hunnicutt. 


“THE COPERNICAN SHIFT” is an ex- 
pression originally used to refer to the in- 
tellectual reorientation and acceptance of 
the sun, rather than the earth, as the cen- 
ter of our universe. The expression is now 
generalized to refer to any great intellec- 
tual modification of shift in concepts and 
ideas. 

The expression might well be applied to 
that shift of considerable magnitude and 
importance in the teaching of arithmetic 
—the shift from the drill theory to the 
meaning theory—that has been evolving in 
the last decade or two. The shift in theory 
has found ready acceptance throughout the 
country. There has not, however, been an 
equally ready acceptance of a shift in 
practice in the teaching of arithmetic. By 
and large, the teaching of arithmetic is still 
based largely on a drill theory. 


Reasons for the Gap 
Between Theory and Practice 


There are a number of reasons for this 
discrepancy between accepted theory and 
prevalent practice, First, it is common 
practice to teach for the material that ap- 
pears on standard tests; and since standard 
tests do not measure understandings and 
meanings, teachers do not teach for these 
outcomes. Another reason lies in the con- 
tent of the arithmetic textbook. Changes 
in text material come slowly. Authors are 
limited in the degree to which they can 
make major modifications of content and 
method by the reluctance of teachers to 
accept anything too different. 
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A third reason is that the teachers do 
not understand arithmetic as a series of 
meanings and related ideas, hence cannot 
teach arithmetic as such. And fourth, 
courses, graduate and undergraduate, in 
the psychology and teaching of arithmetic, 
although successful in bringing about an 
understanding of and insight into research 
studies in the discipline, do not help 
teachers to understand arithmetic as a sci- 
ence of numbers. 


Locating the Needs 


The problem of reducing the gap be- 
tween accepted theory of the teaching of 
arithmetic and the widely prevalent prac- 
tices in the teaching of arithmetic is not 
an easy one. Inroads into the problem are 
being made in various cells throughout the 
country. One such cell, or multiplicity of 
cells, is that which is made up of those 
schools in central New York State that 
are members of the Central New York 
School Study Council. 

The ten all-day meetings of the current 
school year are being attended by forty to 
seventy representatives of the member 
schools, traveling in one or two cases more 
than two hundred miles round trip. They 
represent rural, central, village, and city 
school systems. The supervisors are the 
central core, usually bringing with them 
a teacher of the grade level most con- 
cerned with the problems of the particular 
meeting. By choice of the steering commit- 
tee, the meetings of the current year are 
devoted to arithmetic. 
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Following the first meeting, a two-item 
questionnaire was sent to each supervisor 
for use by his staff in sampling needs of the 
group. The questions were: 


e What do children in your class say 
puzzles them in the study of arithmetic? 
e What do you, as their teacher, find 
puzzling in the teaching of arithmetic? 


Hundreds of problems were received by 
the steering committee and submitted to 
the resource person. These problems 
formed the basis for the direction of sub- 
sequent meetings. The kind of problem 
most frequently mentioned concerned 
“teaching for meaning.” Stated negatively, 
if arithmetic were being taught meaning- 
fully most of the problems would not have 
been mentioned by the teachers. 

Out of the meetings of the steering com- 
mittee there developed a pattern into 
which most of the specific problems of the 
group seemed to fit. This pattern could be 
stated in three questions: 


1. What are the meanings and under- 
standings important to teaching arith- 
metic? 

2. What are some good methods (tech- 
niques or learning experiences) for 
bringing about growth in these under- 
standings? 

3. What are some good test items for 
measuring learners’ growth in_ these 
understandings? 


The year has been devoted to action re- 
search in attacking these problems. 


Attacking the Problems 


During a typical day the members all 
meet together during the morning and the 
first part of the afternoon. With lecture- 
discussion using a blackboard, with mo- 
tion pictures, and with tests and other ma- 
terials, the resource person and group iden- 
tify and discuss several mathematical 
meanings or understandings important to 
a given grade level. Later, in discussion 
groups of four to eight persons, members 
develop more detailed lists of mathematical 
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understandings. These are reported back to 
the over-all group for open discussion, and 
from the many lists the resource person 
builds a master list for distribution to the 
member schools. This list of basic under- 
standings is used by classroom teachers on 
the job to devise teaching techniques and 
test items, 

A critical problem in an in-service de- 
velopment involving over one thousand 
elementary grade teachers is that of main- 
taining liaison between the ideas and ma- 
terials being developed in the monthly 
meetings and the teachers in the field. The 
central person in this problem is the super- 
visor. In most cases the supervisor has at- 
tempted to solve this problem by having 
three weekly meetings between the regu- 
lar meetings. During these weekly meet- 
ings with the rest of the teachers, the 
supervisor and guest teacher discuss the 
developments of the previous meeting, 
present material and understandings de- 
veloped by the group at the monthly meet- 
ing, and discuss ways of bringing about 
changes in teaching. 

As a result of these weekly discussions 
the teachers develop insights into the prob- 
lems of teaching and testing for under- 
standing and meaning in arithmetic. Each 
teacher then develops on her own (1) 
techniques and methods for teaching spe- 
cific meanings and understandings, and (2) 
test items for measuring their progress. 
These ideas for teaching techniques and 
test items are forwarded through the super- 
visor to a publication committee. 


Next Steps 


After the last meeting in May, 1950, it 
will be the responsibility of the publica- 
tion committee to compile these ideas and 
get them into the hands of the teachers 
and supervisors. These materials should 
aid in the problem of reducing the gap 
between the accepted “meaning” theory 
and practice usually based on the drill 
theory. The responsibility of the publi- 
cation committee is great. They have the 
opportunity of producing, w ith the com- 


(Continued on page 586) 
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Letters from Abroad 








Gertrude Hankamp Fitzwater 








International Exchange in Education 


@ This plea for help in enriching the 
mental diet of, and in cooperating with, 
educators in foreign countries is made by 
Chris A. DeYoung, Coordinator for the 
Panels on Public Education and Teacher 
Education. On the Commission for Oc- 
cupied Areas, Mr. DeYoung is at NEA on 
leave from Illinois State Normal Univer- 
sity. It is of interest to the Association 
membership that for services rendered in 
the Illinois ASCD visitation-study confer- 
ences, Mr. DeYoung was granted an 
Honorary Life Membership in ASCD. His 
experience includes four years as school 
administrator in India and service as edu- 
cational consultant for the War Depart- 
ment in Germany.—GHF. 


DEAR TEACHER IN THE U.S.A.: This 
is not a letter from abroad; it is a com- 
munication from the United States about 
letters and teachers from abroad. I have 
been asked to explain to you briefly the 
work of the Commission on Occupied 
Areas, and specifically that of the Panels 
on Public Education and Teacher Educa- 
tion. 

The Commission on Occupied Areas 
was established in July, 1948, under the 
auspices of the American Council on Edu- 
cation upon receipt of a grant from the 
Rockefeller Foundation. The general pur- 
pose of the Commission is to develop and 
strengthen sound approaches to cultural 
and educational affairs in the occupied 
countries, stressing particularly the estab- 
lishment of mutual relations between in- 
stitutions and organizations in the United 
States and those in the occupied areas. It 
is concerned primarily with the promotion 
of such activities in the educational and 


cultural fields as will encourage the de- 
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velopment of democracy in these areas— 
Austria, Germany, and Japan. 

The functions of the Commission in- 
clude: 
e review of program policy in consulta- 
tion with U. S. government departments 
and agencies, concerning educational and 
related activities and policies in the oc- 
cupied areas 
@ negotiations with independent organiza- 
tions for services required to implement 
educational programs 
@ assistance in recommending qualified 
American personnel for overseas service 
e stimulation and coordination of volun- 
tary reconstruction aid to supplement gov- 
ernment funds 
@ assistance in arrangements for foreign 
personnel coming to the United States 
e establishment of technical panels to ad- 
vise military government in special fields 
as needed 
@ preparation of reports and recommenda- 
tions to governmental and nongovernmen- 
tal agencies directly concerned. 


Much of the Commission’s work is car- 
ried on by a series of panels concerned 
with the major fields of cultural affairs 
in the occupied areas. These panels are 
sponsored in most cases by established or- 
ganizations, and usually take the form of 
standing commissions or committees of the 
sponsoring organizations. 

I happen to serve as Coordinator for the 
Panels on Public Education and Teacher 
Education. The former was appointed by 
the National Education Association; the 
second was appointed by the Council on 
Cooperation in Teacher Education. The 
members of the Panel on Public Education 
are: Warren Seyfert of the Laboratory 
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School at the University of Chicago, 
chairman; George E. Beauchamp; Harold 
E. Benjamin; Mildred English, Mary G. 
Kelty; Allen Y. King; Robert Reid; Virgil 
Rogers; I. Keith Tyler; Ralph C. Wen- 
rich; and Howard Wilson. The members 
of the Panel on Teacher Education, omit- 
ting overlapping membership, are: Karl 
W. Bigelow, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, chairman; W. Earl Armstrong; 
Mrs. Charles Fitzwater; Walter E. Hager; 
George W. Diemer; and Charles Thomp- 
son. The two major interests of these 
panels are the exchange of persons and of 
materials. 

It is a truism that the best way to send 
ideals and ideas overseas is to wrap them 
up in a person. The exchange of human 
resources is the throbbing heart of the 
program, with arteries running in all di- 
rections. Dozens of teacher-educators 
from the United States have rendered serv- 
ice “beyond the call of duty” on foreign 
soil, and countless visitors from overseas 
are daily crossing the thresholds of our 
educational institutions. 

With the increase in numbers of teach- 
ers and students coming to the United 
States, we must be cautioned against quan- 
titative-itis or elephantism. Each project 
and the itinerary for each visitor must be 
tailor-made. A hotel in Wisconsin has on 
its registration desk this slogan, visible to 
all registrants: “You are a person—not a 
number.” One of our main functions is 
to facilitate personalized exchanges, which 
leave some choice to the individual. 

In addition to the more expensive pro- 
cedure of exchanging personnel is the less 





costly and more continuous program of 


exchanging packets, packages, papers, 
pamphlets, etc. Books as a mental diet are 
replacing CARE packages of food. The 
Panels have sent overseas orientation kits 
for visitors coming here. Many more 
packets are needed for those 7ot coming. 
It has been suggested that each school in 
the United States assume the continuing 
responsibility of sending its school news- 
paper, its annual and catalog, to one or 
two specified kindred institutions over- 
seas. What is needed is a perennial pro- 
cession of precious packages! 

New instrumentalities and new _ tech- 
niques are needed in international coopera- 
tion between schools. When the great 
German musician, Beethoven, composed 
his famous symphonies, he wrote music 
for instruments not invented at that time. 
Only when man devised new instruments 
could Beethoven’s majestic music be heard 
in its fullest grandeur. New means and 
methods must be found for working to- 
gether on world problems. No persons 
have a greater role in meeting this chal- 
lenge for improved methods than have the 
teacher and the teacher of teachers. The 
need for international exchanges in edu- 
cation is great, the danger is greater, but 
the opportunity is the greatest in the his- 
tory of our profession. 

The occupied countries of Austria, Ger- 
many, and Japan are but three of the areas 
in the world that invite your help and co- 
operation. 

Yours for ASCD, the COA, 
and the WORLD, 
Chris A. DeYoung 


Curriculum Research 


(Continued from page 584) 


bined efforts of hundreds of teachers, a 
contribution that will aid in the develop- 
ment of desirable practices in the teaching 
and testing of arithmetic. 

The most important aspect of this “econ- 
omy-sized’ in-service development pro- 
gram is the two-fold growth of individual 
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teachers (1) in insight into arithmetic as 
a science of numbers, and (2) in insight 
into newer methods and devices for teach- 
ing and testing meaning in arithmetic.— 
Vincent J. Glennon, assistant professor of 
education, Syracuse University, Syracuse, 
New York. 
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Greater Understanding 
for Better Teaching 


THE FOLLOWING PUBLICATIONS are currently available from the 
Association for Supervision and Curriculum Development, NEA, 1201 Six- 
teenth Street, N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 
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Curriculum Play Materials for 
Kindergarten and Primary Grades 


Judy Toys provide the positive, satisfying learning ex- 
periences essential to the child’s integrated growth. 
Aimed at his own age level, they stimulate the child’s 
imagination, develop creative expression, challenge his 
problem-solving ability, and help him attain security 
and satisfaction within his own group. 

Judy Toys can be used independently as well as in 
groups to foster the child’s individual abilities and 
interests. 


For Language Arts— 
For Social Studies— 


For Science— 

Judy Puzzle Inlays Deluxe 
Judy Puzzles—Senior Series 
Judy's Match-ettes 
Judy's Alphabets 
Judy-Ettes 
Judy's Farms 
Judy’s Tu-Build 
Judy Story Toys. 

- Judy Story Boards 
Judy MEK-N-ETTES 
Judy's Hollow Blocks 
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